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ABSTRACT 

In the last 5 to 10 years, various organizations and 
federal agencies have identified and given recognition to projects 
using exemplary educational practices with Indian student 
populations. This document describes 15 innovative, often grassroots, 
projects previously validated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Office of Indian Education, or other organizations. Each entry 
outlines program goals; identifies 1 of the 10 National Education 
Goals for American Indians and Alaska Natives addressed by the 
program; discusses demographics, program components. Native American 
context, and evaluation and validation procedures; and lists 
indicators of project success. Programs include such features as: (1) 
culturally based literacy education, computer instruction, GED 
preparation, occupational awareness education, or parenting education 
in programs designed for the specific needs of Indian adults; (2) 
instruction in radio journalism and broadcasting for reservation R-12 
students; (3) a masteic's in education program with emphasis on Indian 
gifted education; (4) dropout prevention through Nat ive- language and 
cultural education; (5) an after-school program aimed at substance 
abuse prevention; (6) home-based instruction for children aged 0-5 
and their families; (7) use of computers and other technology in a 
bilingual bicultural program; (8) language and cultural education 
drawing on both human resources (elders) and technology; (9) teacher 
professional development in holistic approaches to language arts and 
guidance; (10) a buddy program linking kindergarten students with 
mentors in grades 6-8; (11) extensive instructional and support 
services for 1 iuited-Engl ish-prof icient students in an ethnically 
diverse middle school; and (12) restructured curriculum to respond to 
cultural diversity, communication problems, dysfunctional families, 
and transient students. The National Education Goals for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, the Indian America: Goals 2000, and 
National Education Goals are listed and describe agency recognition 
programs. Appendixes contain information on the Lab Network and 
Agencies/Recognition programs, and a list of abbreviations/teronyms . 
(SV) 
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Foreword 



Bvjotnin SL'fia.stian Morris 
Suult Stc. Marie Chippewa 
Special Assistant jin Education 

Office of the Assistant SetTt'tcirv, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington, DC 

Indian education in this country has undergone great changes in the last 30 years. 1 vividly 
recall the college sit-ins, the Indian Power movement, and the general resurgence of pride 
in Indian identity, all of which influenced the Indian education mov ement. In the late l%Os 
American Indian people said, "Enough. We know there's another way, a better way, our way' 
And the Indian social, political, and educational env ironment has not been the same since. 

Classrooms across America at all lev els slowly began changing as Indian people drafted 
wholly new course outlines, critiqued outdated and stereotype-laden textbooks, and com- 
piled bibliographies of works by Indian authors and other writers who offer our perspective 
of history. We gave careful consideration to how we wanted and needed our life story told 
and began developing our own classroom materials to tell it that way. Our goal has always 
been to be included in the curriculum in a natural (ideally daily) way, depicting us honestly, 
neither romantically nor savagely, and in contemporary, ncu only historical, settings. 

Creat debates were held about the definition of Indian education. Were we content with the 
standard, Anglicized education of Indian children with only a few surface changes made to 
the curriculum? Or did we mean "true" Indian education-the education ot Indian children 
bv Indian people using Indian curriculum, materials, and languages? 

In 1^72, the Indian Educatioii Act was passed, which recognized the systemic ills in education 
as detailed in 1%^^ by Senator Robert Kt . , nedy in his report Indian Educatinn: National Traj^edy, 
National (^/lalli'n^L'. New funds becaitie available to tribes, Indian organizations, and institu- 
tions including tribal colleges, Indian Centers, and other professional, national, and state 
hidian organizations. 

Myriad programs surfaced and evolved. Some programs offered tutoring for academic 
achievement; some provided cultural enrichment activities; others were curriculum develop 
ment projects; and still others aided Native language preservation. Throughout the 1^70s u[i 
to the IWOs, we've witnessed Indian education blossom as tribes and organizations piloted 
one creative idea after anotiier. 1 offer this brief overview to illustrate that thcie has been 
much growth and several trends in Indian education in the last three decade. Topics or 
activities once in vogue across Indian America for several years eventually gave way to other 
foci. For example, as sample course outlines for Native Studies courses became more plentiful 
and easily shared and adapted. Nativ e educators moved their attention to other unmet needs. 

Just as one can chart trends in .American ^.ducation over time, so one can detail specific trends 
in Indian education. Native educators have recognized these trends .ner the vears. but niMv 
Native educators are generally unaware of them. And, unfortunatelv, most of this later grou[i 
are unaware ot the exemplary and exciting work accomplished and i he successful proiect> 
initiated in the arena of Indian education. 

Many teachers working vvidi Indian youth st ill ask. "What can 1 do vv,th them?" They are not 
aware of current research in Indian education or o( the promising practices refined met the 
past decades. I'articularlv in rural areas, teachers feel handicapped by a lack oi' knowledge, 
cnlturallv appropriate curriculum, ami maieriaU to utilize with Indian students. Thev doni 
know with vvliiMii til network, what to i rv or where to go to obtain resource>>. 
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All c'du'.atois o( Indian studeius, whether Indian or non-Indian, will find a wealth ot intor- 
iiiatiiMi to assist them in the p-riyes of this monograph, in the last fi\e to ten years, \ ariiHi> 
organizations and federal agencies sought our and gave recognition to projects of merit and 
exemplary practices initiated with Indian student populations. Some of these programs, 
projects, and practices are still operational, whether or not they continue to receive funding 
from an outside source. Others are no longer in existence. Nonetheless, all serve as ideas that 
can he tried elsewhere-, they remain inspirations to inhers-educators, parents, administrators, 
and community members. 

For educators searching for ideas to try with Indian students, this handbook will serve vou 
well. Select a goal or objective that matches one of your own then read about other examples 
of best practice. Adajit the idea and expand on the idea. You now have a starting point. 

For those feeling isolated or unsure of themselves, use the guide and be reassured that others 
tried these ideas and succeeded, some in extremely isolated regions of the countrv. Take heart 
and give the ideas a trv. 

If one were to read tlie project summaries in one setting, one would begin to get a sense of the 
history of, and trends in, Indian education. One would recognize the \ alue placed on build- 
ing self-esteem and resiliency via cultural awareness activities and language preservation. 
One would recognize a recent shift to mathematics and science projects, mirroring that 
academic shift nationwide. 

Welcome to the world of exemplary practices in hidian education. Please accept this opportu 
nitv to explore, experiment, and expand yinir knowledge base, hidian communities nation- 
wide applaud vour acti\e participation in the extension of that knowledge base for current 
and future generations of .American Indian students. 
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Mote: 

Throughout this text various terms refer to the people served. Native Ameri- 
can refers to all indigenous peoples of U.S. territories, including Alaska Natives 
and Pacific Islanders. The majority of American Indian people call themselves 
Indian or American Indian, Specific tribal names appear whenever possible. 
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Introduction 



In thesutnmarv ot' the papers entitled Indian Manonsai Risk: Li.sti'ju'ni,' to the PcapL', I'-^'-U. 
Stuart Tonemah, Direc tor of American Indian Research and Dcveloptv.ent, Inc., discusses 
the relatively small numbers of Native students participating in gifted programs. He states, "As 
a result, observers have a limited understanding of what could be." Teachers and school 
administrators todav face children coming to schcxM with more diverse and complex iieed^ 
than ever before. Educational institutions often lack the personnel and funding to meet 
these need>. .As a result, we sometimes come to expect less and give up dreaming about "what 
could he." While the dearth of Native students in gifted and talented program^ is a serious 
issue, there arc wonderful programs addressing a varietv of needs of American Indian and 
Alaska Native students, Our purpose in this monograph is to offer numerous visions of "what 
could be." 

Promisin , programs are all ariMiiid u> and some have sprung up in spite of difficult circum- 
stances. W hat manv have in common is a "grass roots approach," Thev begin with a group of 
communitv members-f roin teachers and schcxil officials to N ttive elders and other tribal 
authorities-who agree to work as a ream. Thev determine their goals and de\ ise a stnitegv to 
obtain them. Finallv thev keep track of efforts. achie\eme!it>, and setbacks to redirect their 
>teps throughout the process. 

There are manv agencies and on,:ani;ations that seek out exemplarv programs in .-Xmericati 
Indian and Alaska Nari\ e education and formallv recognize some each vear. The Bureau of 
Indian .\ffairs published OKt.stiui^liiis,' Schm.l IV(ii,'nn;is in 1^'^)3. The Office of Indian Hducativiii. 
in the Department of 1-ducation, annuallv publishes ShuuLUsc ProjVct.s. The Native American 
Scholarship Foundation compiled its first edition of ExL'mi)lnry Pro:.]rams m fiulicia HilKcution in 
1*^^*3. In addition, other organizations that highlight programs serving all communities (for 
example, the National Diffusion Network and the Blue Rilihon Schools) ha\e selected some 
programs specific to Native American communities. 

Program^ included here were previously validated and hei alded by these agencies and organi- 
zations. In l^'^H, over '■'>b programs were reviewed for inclusion in this monograph, and selec- 
tion was no easy task. All were innovati\ e and worthwhile. As a starting point, every program 
was reviewed for the goals and objectives as set forth bv the school and communitv They 
were then coded according to the ten hJatumal Educatiim ijiuilsjar American Indiansand Alaska 
.Vuiivs, as found in the Indian \aiionsai Risk report. Since that time, the Bureau of Indian 
.•\ffairs has developed ten uoals entitled Indian America: Cmah 2000. which take into consider- 
ation the original ten from the Indian Ndtioji.sat Risk report, while also reflecting the eight 
National Education (ioaU These various gctals are listed in a separate section. It is no Nurprise 
that the needs and goaN determined by each school and communitv closelv relate to one or 
more of these broad National (ioals. 

\'ariou> auencie^ and oruani:ation> that seek out exemplarv programs in Native communitie- 
are lifted in the appendix, Criteria for selection and contact information are gi\en in the 
hope that reader^ will seek out more infcirmai ion on the numerous programs, pre\ ious and 
new, available for re\ iew. We ho[H' that vou will find these prc^grams inspirational and en- 
couraue \ou to contact them as vou create vour mvn programs. The needs of vour ctnnmu 
nit v and children will drive vi^ur uoals. Others cat> offer advice ba^ed on their experience, ai\d 
t I'le encouragement I hat vou st ri\ i' tor "what couki Ix ' 
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Adult Education Program 
Denver Indian Center, Inc. 



Program Qoals: 

The focus of riie Adult Education Proiirain 
(AEP) is to pro\ icle the means for students to 
accHiire conipctency-bascd education 
through the practice of six educational 
guidelines; 

1) ro pro\ ide adult basic education 
instruction in math computation, 
language, and literacv de\ elopmenr 
for adult students; 

2) topro\ i(.ie adults an opporruiiitv to 
continue their education through 
the seccindarv school le\ el and to 



obtain a (ieneial Educational l)i 
ploma(CiHl)); 

)) to pro\ ide a mentorsh'p program 
that supports the stuv' Mits in their 
endeavors ro continue education 
beyond the cla^Moom; 

4) to implement a program aimed at 
impro\ ing the skilU neu's^arv to 
function effecti\ elv in urban 
>ertings; 

5) to pro\ ide a computer literacv 
component that is comprised of 
l.ife->rvle lmpro\enient and (ilii) 
support; and 

(i) to [irox ide a familv literacv pro 
gram that eiiiiiowers families to 
take an acti\ e role in their 
children's educat ion. 

national Education Qoals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

Cioal 8 (Adult Education and l.ifekmg 
Learning)-Hv the Year 2000 e\ ery nari\e 
adult will ha\e the opporrunitv to be 
literate and to obtain the necessary aca 
demic, \ocarional, and technical skills and 
knowledge needed touain meaningful 
emplovmenr and to exe|■ci^e t he rights and 
respon^ibilit ie^ of tribal and national 
cit irenship. 



Demographics: 

A> a part of the Deiu'er Indian ( enter, Inc. 
t he .Adult Ikiucat ion Program >er\ (■^ a 
di\erse grciup of people, including Americ.ui 
Indians wlio ha\e mo\ed to the l)e \er area 
for a \ ariet V of reasons. The majoritv of 
tribes represented amonu the approximatelv 
iS,2O0 American Indians residing in the 
sc\ cn count \' sit\ ice area are ^out hwest, 



Program Mame : 

Adult Education Program Denver 
Indian Center, Inc. 

Contact name: 

Lynda Nuttall, Director, Adult 
Education Center 

Address: 

4450 Morrison Road 
Denver. CO 80219 



Phone number: 

(303)937-1003 

PaK number: 

(303)936-2699 

Program Recognition: 

1993 Exemplary Programs in 

Indian Education, Native 

American Scholarship 

Foundation 
1994, 1995 Showcase Project, 

Office of Indian Education, I '.S. 

Department of Education 
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Norrhern, and Sourhcrn Plaiii^. The Adult 
Hducarioii Proyrain is open to all (leoplc in 
need ot educarional ser\ iccs who arc 16 ycai - 
old or older. The program is pro\ ided tree 
and with no other eii^i'oilirv requirements. 
The program also ser\ es other populations: 
African Americans, Hispanics, Asians, and 
Caucasians, The targeted population tor this 
project is families of low socioeconomic 
status at \ arving stages of their educational 
process within the DeiiN er Metroiiolitan 
area. 

Tlu; .Adult Bducarion Program program at 
the l)en\ er Indian Center is presently the 
only program in Colorado that has been 
specifically designed ro meet the educational 
needs of urban American Indian adult 
students who are in transition from the 
reser\ ation. The program plavsa pi\otal role 
in pro\ iding educational opportunities 
offering mentorship, familv and computer 
literacy, Indianuirv, .American arts and crafts, 
healthy alternat i\es, and peer support 
designed to meet the needs of indi\'iduals in 
transition. 

Three compoi u'lit ser\ ices-preschool classes, 
in-house instruction, and parent educa- 
tion-are independentlv successful in that 
thev each meet an isolated need of parents 
and children. To promote independence and 
self-moti\'ated learning in children and 
parents, the tlirei components were forged 
into a process model. These complimentarv 
ser\ ices work together to support thede\ el 
opment of an earlv foundation and en- 
hancemeni of a positi\ e parent and child 
(lartiiershiir The iM'oiecr is based on t he idea 
01 luii ! uring partnerships between parents 
and children in education, with a focus on 
the whole child ii^. his or her cult ural hoiDc 
and school en\ ironment. 



The initial phase of the project interviews, 
tests, and assesses the students to ascertain 
their appropriate grade le\ el. Next, the 
teachers develop a student curriculum plan 
that addresses the needs of the students and 
initiates two file folders on each student. 
The ..tudent's first file identifies needs, gt^als. 
objecti\ es, and appropriate curriculum. The 
second file is the teacher's and contains 
enrollment forms, tests, documentation of 
completed assignments, writing samples, 
and personal notes. The practices of empow- 
ering children aiid families through a 
structured educational process and building 
a positi\e self-concept are strong aspects of 
the program. 

The .Adult Education Program pro\ ides 
computer literacy through instruction and 
computer program tutorials. A computer 
teacher works indi\ idually and on a group 
basi- with those students interested in 
learning computers. Programs consist of the 
Dinpv Speaking Program, NXordPerfect. 
Lotus 123, Microsoft Works, CJEl) 2000, Skills 
Bank, Reading and Math, and Mavis Beacon 
typing tutorial. I se c>f the computers is 
decided on at indi\ idual basis, and comput 
ers are a\ ailable for use during classroom 
hours, and Mondav and Wednesday nights, 
5:00-S:30r\i Worksheets and tests assist the 
st udents in learning the \ arious computer 
programs. 

The 1-amilv l.iteracv Program focuses on, the 
importance of modeling reading beha\ iors 
and acti\ ities and sett iiig a pattern of read 
ing beha\ iors as well as encourages and 
enables the familv to participate in the 
educational process. The program supports 
families' cultural perspecti\ es bv integratini 
their culture into a lit'elong learning 
en\ ironment, 



Program Components: 

riie .MiP pro\ idi's dail\ instruction on an 
open entr\ and o(X'n r\it basis. Program 
ser\ ices, pro\ ided t ri'C, are a\ ailable wit bout 
eligibilitv criteria for all interesti'd students, 
] he prograiD accommodates dil fi'rent stages 
of I'ducat ion.il iziowt h. It)st nictors t ake t lu' 
tiitii'toensurethat all indi\ iduali:i'd 
educational plans ;irc appropriate tor cai b 
st ink'Dt . Cult nralU based atui rc'jiilar 
classroom materials are used tor i list nict ion. 



Mative American Context: 

Due tothi' substantial social and cultural 
dift'erences bet ween urban and reser\-ation 
liti-, maiiv students encounter difficult ies 
that can be reduced or eliminated. This 
program iiuoUes and pro\ ides students 
wit b mini classes, workshops, sell' diiccti'd 
packets, ;iiui e\ents that addri'ss t i\e major 
skill areas; leadership, conimunit v resources 
cult ural awaieness, computei liti-racv and 
l.iDiilv liteiacv 
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Workshops h;ive been given for the staff of 
the Adult Education Program in network- 
ing, communication, and fund-raising. The 
tutors have attended workshops on literacy. 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) and GEIj 
education, volunteer recruitment and 
management, and on other educational 
organizations. The Director has given work- 
shops to staff on writmg, cultural awareness 
and sensitivity, and on the Language Experi- 
tMice Approach. 

Training is provided for \'olunteers inter- 
ested in tutoring for the Adult Education 
Program. The training consists of readiiig, 
w riting, and math skills; an overv iew of the 
lJcn\ er Indian Center and the Adult Educa- 
tion Program; and an introduction to Native 
American Culture. Volunteers are also made 
familiar with the niarerials available. 

The most effective ctMiiponent of this 
project is the prcifessional and culturally 
sensitive environment that allows students 
to feel comfortable with their surroundings. 
.-\dditionally, the use of culturally appropri- 
ate material and methods ha\ c provided a 
great boost in goal at tainiiicnt. 



Results/Documentation: 

In 1W5, the Adult Education Program was 
e\ aluated by a State Team from the Colorado 
Department of fklucation (CDE) through 
their PEER evaluation. This is a three-vear 



program review reciuired for all Adult 
Education programs funded by the CDE as a 
model program for Family Literacy. The 
Colorado Deparfment of Education stated 
that the program was outstandiiig in that it 
far exceeded the standards of excellence set 
by the state office. 

In addition, the program has been recog- 
nized by the Association for Community 
Based Education, located in Washington, 
DC, in the area of documentation aiid 
evaluation. 

The Adult Education Program uses the 
following indicators to measure project 
success: 

1) Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE), 

2) writing sample^. 
^) attendance, 

4) pre-(JED rests, 

5) students needs assessment (educa- 
titmal aiid personal). 

6) student files. 

7) student correspondence, and 

S) documentation of uoal acconi- 
plishnuiit. 
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Alamo havajo Community 
School 



Program CSoals: 

The priniiti v t;o;tls of the proi^iitni itrc as 
follows; 

1) to increase English oral lan^ua^e 
de\'elopiiu'nt 1111101114 students in 
grades K-12, 

2) to pros ide 11 elear aw areness of the 
Broadcast Arts, and 

)) to pro\ ide Alamo Nax ajo students 
with instruction in Raclio journal- 
isiii and Broadcast in'j. 



national Education Goal 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

(iOAL 3 (Literacv)-Bv the vear 2000 all 
Nati\'e children in school will he literate in 
t he lan^ua^e skills appropriate for their 
indi\ idual le\ eIsof dexelopnient. They will 
he competent in -heir English oral, readin'j, 
listening, and writing skills, 



Demographics: 

The Alamo Na\aioC'oninuinitv School is 
located directlv north of the (Jalinas Moun 
tains on the .Mamo Nax ajo Reser\ atioii, on 
hUHK't acres of land which is geograiiliicallv 
separated and isolated from the main Nax ajo 
hidian Reser\ atioii, approximatelv 140 miles 
southwest of Al! uquerque. New Mexico 
The primary ..ource of precious water is 
located at 'Alamo Springs," fi\e miles from 
the school and 32 miles nortli of Magdalena, 
New Mexico. 

Education for .Alamo Na\ ajo residents began 
with a Bureau of hidian .Affairs Dav School 
on the reser\ at ion. This was followed hv a 
Bureau of hidian .Affairs Boarding School 
with dormitories in Magdaleiia, New Mexico, 
and finally in 1<)7^), a K-S elenieiitary school 
on the reser\'arion housed in portable 
classrooms. In l''S2, .Alamo was permitted hv 
the Bureau o\ Indian Affairs (BI A) to expand 
into a K-12 h IiooI, vet it was still housed in 
poi . able cla^srooiib. I'inallv, in l''S(ia beaut i 
ful new K 12 facilitv wasdedicaU'd and the 
new ,\lamo Na\ajo Communirv School 
oiu'iicd itsdoor^for the fir^t lime. 

1 lu' Alamo Navajo C oinmunil \ "si, luml 
prt'^entU' a IM A ( irant School wtiii h stMA cs 
aiipriiximatt'lv sludenl^ in gradt'^ K 12 
I liirt V one ct'tl it it'd leaciu'r^ and ^ixU't'n 
teacher aidt'^ are emplovt'd at tin' school. 
I Ih' .Alamo Na\aioC'ommunitv School 




Program Name: 

Alamo Navajo Community 
Radio Station Program 

Contact Name: 

Roan Bateman, Pruicipal 

School Name: 

Alamo Navajo Community 
School 

Address: 

P.O. Box Q07 
Magdalena,NMH7>S25 

Phone Number: 

(505)854-2635 

PaK Number: 

(505)854-2545 

Program Recognition: 

1003 Outstanding Schools 
Program, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 
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Ik Yard is (.oniprised of se\cn niciiilx'is o\ tlu" 
comnuinitv, cUKi H parents ser\ t' on tlu' 
Pari'iu Ad\ isorv Coiniiiittci'. 



Program Components: 

The Broadcast Arts Instructor, Ms, Diane 
,'\llen, designed a yearlong "Broadcast Coni- 
ir.unications Curriculuni" tliat includes 
three major areas: 

1) local production. 

2) performance '■eciiniques. and 

)) local present 'tion. 

All M teachers emploved at Alamo Na\ aio 
Community School are in\ ol\ ed in the 
piograni a^ members of the "Coiiinuinica- 
tion ,-\rts Team of Instructors," \'ia the 
Alamo Language Arts Mastery Learning 
Program, the following skills are empliasized; 

1) oral and written sentence patterns, 

1) communication, 

]) aificulation, 

4) expression of language, and 

5) social interaction skills. 

The kxal radio station, K ABR (pronounced 
"K-Bear") turns into a radio lab on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, when both grade school and 
high school students rake part in the lab. 
They are taught how to run eciuipment, 
produce programs, and speak on the '.iir. 
Since all students at Alamo Na\ ajo Comnui 
nity School are instructed in Hnglish. the 
opportunity to speak on the air gi\ es them 
moti\ ation to speak Lnglish, The students 
also are encouraged to dev elop programs in 
the Na\ ajo language, which also helps thi'ni 
dev elop literacy in their own language. 
Students as young as fi\ e years old write and 
produce public ser\'ice announcements on 
issues that impact their community, includ 
ing drinking and dri\ ing. keeping the 
N'uajo Reser\ ation clean, being prouu to Ix' 
a NaN'ajo, staying in school, doini: one's 
homework, and listeninu to oiu's eldi rs. 



Mativ/e American Content: 

The Alamo Na\ajo Community Radio 
Station Program began in 1^)88 under the 
direction of Mr, Marcel Kerkmans, the 
E\ecuti\ e Director of the Alamo School 
Board, Inc, This program was made possible 
due to tlie foresight of the Alamo Na\'ajo 
School Board, Inc, which built the commu- 
nity radio station KBAR, 1500 A\L in 1083. 
Lcuated directly across the street from the 
Alamo Na\ ajo Community School, Radio 
Station KABR now prov ides a uniciue 
opportunity for the de\ elopment of educa- 
tional programs designed to dev elop better 
English speaking skills, writing creativ ity, 
!<elf-confidence, and self-esteem among all 
350 Na\ ajo students in grades K-12, Funded 
initially in by a discretionary grant 
from the 0\ikc of Indian Education. I .S. 
Department of Education, as a "Communi- 
cation .\rts Enrichment Project." the Alamo 
Na\ ajo Community Radio Station Prc^jram 
is one of the most popular and inno\ ati\ e 
programs located within the Na\ ajo nation. 

Results/Documentation: 

A quarterly assessment instrument is uti- 
lized to track the le\ el of indi\ idual student 
progress in each of the major areas of the 
Broadcast Communications Curriculum. 
Students write original stories for the radio, 
practice their yerbal skills by reading stories 
written for broadcast, then perfor n them 
li\ e on Radio Stat ion, K.-\BR, 

The major benefits to students participating 
in the program include; 

1) the de\elopment of better English 
speaking skills, 

2) thedcN elopment of better English 
writing creati\ity. 

)) the de\ elopment of s(.-l! confidence 
and self esteem, and 

4) the increase in student ai tendance 
from 80'X. to <»5'X> through partici 
pat ion in the prcigrai)), 
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American Indian Teacher 
Training Progrann 



Program Qoals: 

The Indian Nations At Ris/^: An Eduiatitmal 
StraU'f^y f'jT Action, 19Q1, states, "Schools must 
provide enriching curricula and assistance 
that encourage students' personal best in 
academic, physical, social, cultural, psycho- 
logical, and spiritual development. Parents, 
elders, and community leaders must become 
in\olved in their children's education in 
partnership with school officials and educa- 
tors. They must participate in setting high 



Program Mamc: 

American Indian Teacher 
Training Program 

Contact (lame: 

Stuart A. Tonemah, 
Project Director 

School Mame: 

Oklahoma City University, 
Oklahoma; American Indian 
Teacher Training Program by 
American Indian Research and 
Development, Inc. 

Address: 

2424 Springer Drive 
Suite 200 ~ 

Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Phone Number: 

(405) 364-0656 

FaM Number: 

(405) 364-5464 

Program Recognition: 

1W3 Showcase Project. Office of 
Indian Education, U.S. 
nepartment of Education. 



expectations for students, influencing the 
curriculum, monitoring student progress, 
and evaluating programs." 

More recently, Callahan and Mclntire in 
Idcntijyinf!, Outstandinj;, Talent in American 
Indian and Alaska Native Students, 1994, state, 
"the under-representation of American 
Indian and Alaska Nati\'e (Al/ AN) students 
in prc\grams for gifted students is appalling 
and must be addressed if educators and 
policymakers are truly committed to the 
tenet that each and e\ ery child cif all eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds should 
have the opportunity to achie\ e to his or her 
full pcitential. Studies c)f Al/.AN students 
usually emphasize remediation rather than 
development of talent. Whether the deci- 
sion is made not to offer programs for 
talented students in school serving AI/ AN 
children because of a belief that such pro- 
grams are not needed or because funds are 
nor available, the result is inetiuity of oppor- 
tunity" 

The first phase of the .American Indian 
Teacher Training Prcigram (AITTP) project 
began on July 1, 1989 and ended on June 30, 
1992. During this initial phase, 29 out of 30 
enrolled students successfully completed 
their course of study Inherent in the success 
rare of 97% is the premise of need upon 
which the prcijcct is built and the need for 
Indian educators who arc trainee! in gifted 
and talented education. The project is 
unitiue in that it is theonlv one in the 
nation designed to train Indian participants 
to become gifted and talented teachers aiul 
to help increase the number of qualified and 
certified Indian teachers a\ailable for the 
gifted and talented programs throughout 
the ciHintrv Thus, Indian children will 
ultinnitelv recei\ e the henefit'^ iH' being 
tecogiiizeil for lni\ ing the potential fi^r 
gifteil anil talented recognition, and hope 
fullv {o become leaders tor their tribes in the 
tuture. 
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Sruiirr Toneiiiah, diavtor of American 
Indian Research and Dev elopment states, 
"public school eft'ort> to educate Native 
American students still focus on remedial 
efforts. Our aim is to be^iii to reorient 
educators to a model of potential rather 
than deficiency." 

national Education Goal 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

GOAL 6 (High-Quality Native and non- 
Nativ^e School Person nel)-By the year 2000 
the number of Native educators will double, 
and the colleges and universities that train 
the nation's teachers will develop a curricu- 
lum that prepares teachers to work effec- 
tively with the variety of cultures, including 
the Nati\e cultures, that are served by 
schools. 



Demographics: 

The AITTP is a Master's in Education degree 
(M.Ed.) program with an emphasis on Indian 
gifted education. The program is sponsored 
by American hidian Research and Develop- 
ment, Inc., of Norman, Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma City University In 1992, the 
AITTP was selected as a Title \' Indian 
Education Act Showcase Project. The pro- 
gram was funded for three years beginning 
in 1989 and has graduated 28 (19 females and 
nine males) Native American teachers and 
teachers of Indian students. Selected schol- 
ars were recruited from throughout the 
Indian naiions representing 13 states and 30 
tribes. Their career choices following gradua 
tion ranged from classroom teacher to gifted 
and talented program coordinator in public. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or tribally con- 
trolled schiH">ls. to state coiirdinator of 
Indian education (Okhihiima), 

In 1992, American Indian Research and 
Development (AIRD), Inc., was again authii 
ri:ed under the Indian Education Act to 
offer a Master's in I'ducatiim degree with 
emphasis in Indian gifted eilucatiiMi. A 
second t hree vear grant was awardeil to t he 
AlRl), Inc., and this \r,\<. added 19 more 
participants for a total of 47, with an addi 
I ional ten more for a total ot '->' over the six 
veats. 1 he pniject ilesigii is similur to the first 
in t hat each veai, ten part icipants are se 
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lected from throughout the country to he 
full-time students at Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, a private institution thai is endorsed 
for certification by the state of Oklah(-ina, 
and is recognized regionally and nationally 
in gifted education. A 36 credit hour M.Ed, 
course of study, full tuition, a living :,npend 
and a dependent stipend are provided to 
selected scholars. 



Program Components: 

For a program of 36 credit hour M.Ed, course 
of study, the program provides full tuition, 
books and materials, sorne fees, and stipends 
for participants and their dependents. The 
AITTP sponsors all paid travel to selected 
conferences and workshops. The Gifted and 
Talented awareness component allows the 
sharing of gifted concepts that are reflectiv e 
of the Indian community. 



native American Context: 

The American Indian Teacher Training 
Program attributes its success to a nation- 
wide recruitment and selection of Native 
American or non-Native American teachers 
of Indian children. Applicants must demon- 
strate commitment to Indian education, a 
desire to obtain a master's degree, and intent 
to continue to teach Indian children and 
gifted Indian children. Selected applicants 
who explicitly exhibit high potential and 
with past accoinplishments reflect their 
commitment in those areas arc sought. 

The program utilizes Indian staff as instruc 
tors each semester and incorporates Indian 
guest lecturers. N'arious methods of instruc- 
tion include networking, cooperative studv 
groups, in-depth common topical discus- 
sions, sharing of Indian education experi- 
ences, and interdependence and commensu 
ration on similar problems. This provides 
each "nested program" student a support 
mechanism that alUnvs each ti". pr ogress and 
succeed. Courses in Indian education, 
including seminars, prin i(te a forum in 
which students express concurring and 
cont rast ing theories and values or persfiec 
t i\ cs of Indiaii ediicat ion based on t heir 
personal experience. Thisdvnamic interac 
t ion empowers students imd lays t he 
gnniiuiwork lor future application ot' 
theorv to practice in teaching liulian gitted 
chiUlren. In onler to put theiM v into prac 
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tU c, students arc required to eondiu t 
inserx ice training tor an audience of Indian 
parents or educators of Indian children. 



Results Documentation: 

It is anticipated the AITTP will qiaduate 
out of students with master's decrees. Of 
(lO enrolled students, 58 have completed the 



program, passed the National Teacher's 
Examination (NTH), and are now siiccess- 
fuUv empkwed iii schools attended hv 
Natixe American children. 

The following pa^es depict ;he general 
demc^sraptiics of participants during the 
vears 1Q89 through 1(^4. 



Graduates by Year 



1989-1990 



1990-1991 



1991-19Q2 



1992-1993 



1993-1994 



1994-1995 
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Cass Lake-Bena Indian 
Education Progrann 



Program CBoals: 

The pro'jriiiii was founded in 1''72 ro pro\ ide 
for the needs of Indian students arrendiniz 
di>tiier ^ehools. It fociise>on dropout pre- 
\ enrion and an Ojibwe lanmiaizo and eiil- 



ture proizrani. Uo\ve\er, it pro\ ide> tnanv 
supplemental ser\ iecsand programs for 
Indian students incliidinizt-'ounselins, 
inentorinc; classes, and recreational acti\ ities. 
Ir is important to note that no one compo- 
nent functions hv itself; rather, all are 
cooperati\ e efforts. The proizram conduct^ 
an annual needs assessment to ascertain the 
rele\ ant needs to be addressed. 

national Education C5oal 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Mativ/es: 

(iO.\l. 5(Hii:h Scho(M (iraduation)-Bv the 
vear 2000 all Nati\ e students capable of 
complerint; hieli •^chool will graduate. Thev 
will demonstrate ci\ ;c. >ocial. creati\ e. and 
critical rhinkiiii; ^kilN necosirv for ethical, 
moral, and rc'^ponsible citiieti'^hip in mod 
em tribal, national, and world >ocietie>. 



Demographics: 

The C'a^s Lake-Bena School District "115 is 
located within the boundaries of the leech 
Lake Indian Reser\ ation. 20 miles cast of 
Beiiiidji. Min.nesota. The prcteni student 
enrollment in grades Pre K-12 is comprised of 
oS')ii Ojibwe students from the rocrx at ion. 
Total school enrollment is approximatelv 
'W students, I nemplovment in the reuion 
is "1 VXi. Manv st udents eome from broken 
homes and social problems abound. 

Program Components: 

1 beC ass 1 iike bena Indian Lducaiion 
Lrouram pro\ ides t lu' followinu pvo':r,ims 
,iiui sei \ it. es: 

1) one to kMie aiul '.:roiip connselin>:, 

2l lulkMi.il assist, iiu c. 



Program Mame: 

Cass Lake-Bena Indian Education 
Program 

Contact Mame: 

Tim I'rban 

School flame: 

Cass Lake-Bena Indian Education 
Program 

Address: 

Route 3, Box 09Q 
Cass Lai- ,MN 50633 

Phone number: 

(218) 335-2213 

Pan number: 

(218) 335-764Q 

Program Recognition: 

1Q87 Excellence in Education 

Equity Award, Minnesota 

Department of Education 
1Q90 Showcase Project, Office of 

Indian Education, I'.S. 

Department of 

Education 
IWO Recc^gnition o\ 

Excellence 
i^^^*2 Excellence in Education 

.■\ward, Nari\ e .American 

Scholarship Lund 
l'>'>3 Lxemplarv Programs in 

Indian Education. Nati\e 

.Kmerican Scholarship 

L'oundation 
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"■)) parental ost assist aiu'c, 

4) iiu'dU-al atui dental t ranspoi tation. 

5) Indian L'luh, 

()) quarteiiv newsletter, 

7) referral ser\ ii-es, 

S) honie-si. hool liaison ser\ ices, 

<)) recognition and ineenti\e aeti\ ities, 

10) Ojihwe culture acti\ iries, 

11) chcniical deix'iuiencv resource 
lihrarv, 

12) student mentor prourain, 

1 post-secondarv preparation scr\ ices. 

14) Ojihwe lanizua'je and culture in- 
struction, 

!=)) Nati\x' .American and Ojihwe culture 
and historv instruction, 

l(i) tecimical assistance tor teaciiers and 
administration. 

17) druii pre\ ent ion and awareness 
curriculum. 

15) attendance monitorinu iirouraih. and 
1*)) drum and dance iiroup. 

Mativ/e American Context: 

The 14-memher Cass Lake-lkMia Local Indian 
Hducation Committee (l.UiC") ser\ es as the 
ad\ isorv hoard tor all prourains. The com- 



mittee consists of nine parent or guardians, 
two teachers, one counselor, and two stu- 
dents, Tiie I.IEC works cooperati\ elv witii 
leaders of riie Indian Education Protzram to 
desitjn need assessments, de\'elop tjoals, and 
conduct nrotjram e\ aiuation. The Indian 
Education Prc^tjram is recognized as an 
integral component of the Cass Lakc-Bena 
School Svstem. The close, ongoing partner- 
ship among the Indian Education Program 
staff, LlEC members, the local school board, 
and district teachers and administrators 
allows for the successful district-wide 
integration of project ser\ ices and programs. 
Manv progranis are supplemented bv dis- 
trict funds and pro\ idc ser\ ices to all stu- 
dents, thcrehv eliminating segregation and 
promoting racial harmonv. 

The v.^jihwe Language and Culture program 
targets all students in grades K-^'. Nati\ e 
.American language, culture, and historv 
classes are offered as electives to all students 
in grades 10-12. These can he aiiplied roward 
reciuired graduation credit. 

1p 1904. iQQ 5, students ha\e the following 
Indian Studies classes to choose from; 
Ojihwe Historv. Contemporarv Indians in 
Minnesota, Eastern Tribes of North .America. 
Ojihwe Language and Culture, W estern 
Tribes of North .America, Nativ e .American 
Historv, and Ojihwe Literature 



Results/Documentation: 

The program currentlv reflects a significant 
fluctuation in the student dropout rate, 
which is now at 31.7% for Indian students in 
the district. In 1^>S\ the dropout rate was 
bO%. In I'W, o\ er H0% of t he Indian si u- 
dents graduated. The chart on the next paue 
shows vearlv changf-'s. 
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Dropout Rate 



1982- 1983 

1983- 1984 

1984- 1985 

1985- 1986 

1986- 1987 

1987- 1088 

1988- 1989 

1989- 1990 
19 9 0-1991 
19 91-19 9 2 
1992-1993 
19Q3-1994 




10 20 30 4 0 50 60 
Percentage of Students 



Note J h.'cdLiiliiiinnni jvu/),,!!! niw I uvi ))n|>li s/u\l ('\,J-;i the ,'U'.i,Uidh cnu^lL'J 
-rdJccla^y l-nr c\innl)k'. m n clas^olc^i it v' Uc'tv Indian ^tnJcniy ihc^c \.' stw l.'tits imk/.I K' 
ir.u-L\lcnlu'rtn t/ih Jim vu ( mimmmi/k r./isirui. If inc v[i(,l.'n(s jin/i/vJ i-nt m| sdvui ilw 
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Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma 
Adult Education Progrann 



Program CBoals: 

Cherokee reaehers use a eoiiibiniirioii o\ 
uMiiinercial aiici nri<j;iiial inarerials de\'iscd 
bv rhe pix^jeet in pixnidintj iiistruci itMi in 
rural C'herotcee eointiuiiiiries. TraiisixMta- 
rii^u, child care, fvei^las>es, hearing aides, 
referrals, eoiii^seliiiij, higher eduearion 
assisranee aft . r eonipleiioii of (;E1). and 
other suppo:i ser\ ieesare pro\'ided, In 
addition ro ABE and (JED instruetion, mini- 
units on Cherokee literacv (readinu and 
writiim rhe Cherokee svllaharv in\ ented bv 
Sequovah), tribal liistorv, liasket \vea\ iny, 
headiiii^, volvi- registration, and other topical 



concerns are presented throus^hout the vear 
tode\elopiiood Cherokee tribal citizenship 
and maintain hiqh student moti\ ation. 



national Education (5oal 
for American Indians and 
Alaska hatives: 

(iOAL S (Adult Education and Lifelong 
l.<.arnin^)-Bv the vear 2000e\ erv Nati\ e 
adult will ha\e tht .>pportunitv to be 
literate and to obtain the nece sarv aca- 
demic, \'ocational,and technical skills and 
knowledge needed to ijain meaningful 
emplovment, and to exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of tribal and national t iti- 
:enship. 



Demographics: 

The Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma operates 
an open etitrv atui exit program of indi\ idu- 
allied itistructioti for ABE and (JED within 
the 14-countv area of tribal jurisdictioti. 
Durino the 190 Viqg4 project vear, the 
[Moject ser\ ed 2^8 students: 202 females 
(70%) atui <)6 tnales ( 30%). The a\-erai:e aqe of 
the adult student was 2^.5 vears, The aN-erasje 
yrade le\el attaitu'ii bv the graduates iti 
[niblit- school was c\ i\ aletit to<).7. 



Program Components: 

1 he project works because it is leartier rat her 
thati teacher centered. Adult studetits 
attetui \-olutitaril\' atid oti their owti titiie, 
Tv|Mcallv. adult echn'atioti M udetits prt>\ iiie 
a [iractical e\aluatioti ot the iiroqratii In 
"\-otitm" with their feet If iiistrut tion is 
•i:oi.\\ atui meets art iculatcti neciis. stiuifiits 
partit'ipate. It' it does tiot. st uiietits Www. 

It isttu- wlu'le etti'ct o' the pros^ratii rather 
than indi\'iciual parts whit'h tiiakc it ettec 



Program Mame: 

Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma 
Adult Education Program 

Contact Mame: 

\'ictor Vance, 
Program Manager 

School Mame: 

Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma Adult Education 
Prc)gram 

Address: 

PO. Box 948 
Tahlequah.OK 74465 

Phone Number: 

(918)458-0484 

PaK Number: 

(9|K) 458-0484 

Program Recognition: 

1990 Showcase Project, Oft kt' of 
Indian Education, I '.S, 
IX'partnuMit of Education 
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ri\ e. Tlu' tiK tors t har arc original rtitlu' 
project art' r!ie srudent assesMiicin and 
r(.'cord-kef.'ping system and rhe staff de\ el- 
opment component. 

The diagnostic and record-keeping system is 
comprised of original documents specially 
designed to meet the needs ot hidian adult 
learners. The skill sheets serve as a highlv 
detailed and individualized curriculum 
j^uide prescribing precisely what is to be 
taught and in what order. The guidance that 
this svstem pres ides to teachers is reassuring 
and aiknvs \ aluable teacher time tc^ he used 
in actual student contact rather than in 
lesson planning. 

Folknvingdiagnc^stics, tiie instructor places 
an "e" for "cntrv le\ el" in the columnar space 
adjaceiu to the skill for each skill which t he 
student already knows. This sheet is re- 
\ iewed with the student. At a glance, it is 
easy tc^ see which skills will be st udied next. 
As a student begins working on a new skill, 
the instructor places the beginning date in 
' he "Begin" column. When the skill is mas- 
lered, the instructor places the date of 
masterv in the "Knd" column. 

,\s students near the le\el at which Cilil) i> 
taken, the instructor supplies a practice test 
correlated with the CiUl) exam to>ee if the 
student can pass the batterv The student 
can go to the testinu center with near 
complete assurance that he or she can pass 
the tots. Tills assurance alle\ iai es te^t 
anxiet V 

\ graduation and awards ceremonv i> held 
at the end of the program to hand out 
certificates to (ilil) uraduates and recogni:t' 
cMher student achie\ement. The adult 
students recei\e im itations to mail to 
t rieiidsaiid familv and participate in the 
planniiiiz of the cert'iiuMiies. 

I he st ;iff de\ elopment, leaching methodol 
ou\'. and reccM'd keeping svstcm are elements 
which are IxHh unique and liighlv effecti\e. 
Teachers recei\ e preser\ ict' t raininu on t he 
psvchological needs of Indian adults as t liev 
relate to classroom inst ruct ion. Tor t'xampli'. 
t he t rainer will discuss i lu' \vm of failure 
I hat ispicH'in in manv adult educinion 
siuden's who ma\' ha\ t drop.ped out ol 
school due lo low academic pertortn. iu i\ 



The tieed for instattt success and adult 
autonomy are general, but the Indian \ alues 
that deemphasize competitiveness are a 
specific Indiatt extension. Methodology is 
designed around holistic learnitig with att 
emphasis on cogniti\'e processing pattertis ot 
Indian adult learners. The record-keeping 
system reitiforees student motivation while 
providing more thorough documentation 
of student progress than is foutid itt similar 
programs. 



Native American Context: 

The project is holistically designed to address 
specific physiological, methc^tjological, 
cultural, and psychok^gical needs of Indian 
adults. The ititerweax ittg of specially de- 
signed instructiotval methodology with 
support serx icesand other more intangible 
effects result in a program iti which the 
"whole is greater than the parts." Therefore, it 
is the combination rather thati ituiividual 
elemetits which are effectixe. 

Teachers surxev communities todetermitie 
needs for classes by ^'isiting homes, talking 
with community leaders, attending cotnmu 
nity e\ ents, atid meeting where\ er people 
are gathered. l\Hential studenitsare asked to 
indicate their preferences for class hours, 
times, place, atui other details. The need for 
support serv ices, particularly transportation 
and child care, are tioted. \\ hen a site is 
secured withiti t he communit v, the teacher 
arranges tor a babv-sitter atui plans pick ups. 
.As studetits enter the class, thev take otie 
diagnostic to get thetii placed iti at least otH' 
subject area right awav. 

Materials used are work text st vie iti which 
students mav writ eon atid iti the books. The 
titiie of adult leartiers is respected. Thev are 
iK^t asked to waste titne copvittg tnaterial. 
T he materials are selt'-paced, Itist ructors 
mo\ e from studetit to studetit clarif ving, 
checking attswers, atid expilaitiitig ccMiceiM s 
as nect'ssarv W heti a student can cotisis 
tt'iit Iv and quicklv suppiv correct aiiswt'rs 
o\ er a large tuimber of practice exercises, t lie 
instructor mav certifv the [larticular skill 
which has been mastered bvtlu' studetit ou 
1 he si udent's master skills check sheet. 1 he 
date on which I hv skill was mastert'd is 
t'lHered into I he apiMopriaU' column. 
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Results/Documentation: 

The documenrarion ot" skills on a daily ba>is 
allows the program to examine the speed 
and efficiency wirh \vhi;h adulr srudenr> 
learn, Bv comparinij rhe number of >kills 
mastered with rhe sessions of artendance, 
one may project with more assurance how 
long it will take for a student within a 
particular age group to tno\ e through the 
program, Moreo\er, a basis is provided for 
comparison standard> c>f effecti\eness of 
materials and of rhe instruction, 

Hxamples of rhe student-centered approach 
include the record-keeping system. Adult 
students resent and fear long standardized 
tests to the point that they will be absent 
when they know one is to be administered. 
The diagnostics created by the program are 
carefully designed to provide exact place- 
ment of students into appropriate material 
upon entry into the program, but witiiout 
the anxiety and resentment engendered b\ 
commercial tests. 

The master skills checklists that are used to 
document student progress allow students 
to see how much rhev already know when 
thev enter. The process of certifying skills 
during each class session (as they are learned) 
provides instant po>iri\e reinforcement on a 
regular basis— unlike testing that occurs at 
longer inter\'als. As students see the skills 
mount upon rhe sheers, they have a sense of 
pride in their learning abiliry and control 
o\er their learning process. 

The project has demonstrated effectivenes-^ 
in an area that has long been problematic for 



adult educattirs. In the vear \i\ kn to \mpW- 
menting rhe diagnostic> and ma>ter ^kWU 
checklists, le■^^ than one-third of the >tu- 
dents in the project had post tot re>ult>. 
Students re>i>t the long pti^t-testing and 
pretesting which ha> Ix-en needed in the 
past to \ erify student progre>s. Their di -like 
of standardized resting worked again>t the 
program and pre\ ented the collection of 
accurate data on >rudent progress This is>ue 
i> one in which stipends are paid for atten- 
dance (and attendance thereb\ coi^; rolled). 

W ith the implenientatioii of tlie new 
record-keeping system, e\ er\' increment 
learned by a student is documented. The 
skills sheets are thoroughlv sequenced and 
can be correlated with grade le\els it desired. 

In a recent sur\ ey of graduate>, it was clear 
that while entrv into higher educat' mi and 
training was important to adult students, 
positi\ e self-image was a consistent result of 
program participation. The methodology, 
which stresses appropriateh' small incre 
ments for errorless discrimination, is ex- 
tremely effecti\'e in creating positi\e learner 
self-esteem and moti\ ation. Thus, the 
program is effecti\e in the affecti\e domain 
in areas which stimulate or retard learning. 

During the 1^)93-1^)^)4 iHoject vear, 30 stu- 
dents recei\ed their ( iEDs, The a\erage grade 
entrv le\el achieved bv the 233 Mudents 
who took the TABE was equi\ alent to S.3, .-\ 
total of units of ser\ ice were deli\ ered, 
including transportation, home \ i>its, and 
child-care referrals. 
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Choctaw After- School 
Program 



Program Qoals: 

HistorU-allv, educational and econoiiik- 
isolation ha\e caused high unemploynieiit. 
low educational artainmenr, and a hit^h 
instance of health and social prohleins 
anionic the Choctaw population. Althoutzh 
recent economic and coiimuinitv de\'elop- 
nient has created sit^nificant inipro\ enienr. 
problems of high school dropout, poor 
academic achie\ement. substance abuse, 
teen pret^nancv, diabetes, and other health- 
related problems persist amont; the Choctaw 
vouth. For these reasons, the Choctaw 
Department of Education has implemented 
a proy;ram of after-school acti\'ities four davs 
.1 week that are open to all Choctaw student> 
in "rades K-S. 



Program Name: 

Choctaw After-School Program 

Contact name: 

Mattie Mae Brown, Director 

School name: 

Choctaw After-School Program 

Address: 

P.O. Box 6010 
Philadelphia. MS Y)}bO 

Phone number: 

(()01)65(v5251 

Pan number: 

(001)056-7077 

Program Recognition: 

l<)<)H'>ut-<tandint; Schools Prouram, 
Bureau of Indian Hducation, I .S. 
1 )epartment of liducatiim 
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The primar\' goals of thi< program are a^ 
follows: 

1) ro demonstrate a decrease in the 
incidence and pre\ alence of drug 
and alcohol use anumg Choctaw 
vouth and 

2) to increase the resiliencv and protec- 
ti\'e factors within high-risk vouth. 
their families, and communities, 
therebv reducing risk factors associ- 
ated with the Use of alcohol and 
other gatewav drugs. 

These goals are to be reached through 
acti\'ities that ha\ e been planned to insure 
qualitv de\elopmental and risk reduction 
acti\'ities, rather than merelv "warehousing" 
children, 



national Education Goal 
for Annerican Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

(iOAL 7(Safe and Alcohc^l-Free and Drug 
Free Schools)-Bv the vear 2000 e\erv school 
responsible for educating \ati\e students 
will he free of alci'ihol and drugs anil will 
prin ide safe facilities and an eiu ironmcnt 
conducti\ e to learning. 

Dennographlcs: 

I'he Choct aw Indian Reser\ at ion is local rd 
ill e 'st central Mississippi, The Choctaw 
school system was estalilished in V>20 b\- 1 he 
bureau of Indian Aftairs in sf\fn C lioctaw 
communii ies. includinu 

1) l'"i;ui' Chiilo. 

2) ( luH t.iw ( rnl Middle InuT 
i) ( 'oiu'li,!! I ;i, 
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4) I'l'arl Ri\ ei-. 

i) lU' J W arcT. 

(1) Srandinu Pine, and 

7) Tucki'i-. 

C"onsri iK-red in I'^Hti, Choctaw Central lliuh 
School remained a Bureau ot' Indian Affairs 
operated >chool until julv 1, l'>f»0. when it 
became a Bureau of Indian Affair> Contract 
school. One vear earlier, on lulv 1. hKSO, rhe 
new Choctaw Department of Education liad 
been established under the outstandinu 
leadership of Mr. Phillip Martin. ClVief of the 
5,000 member Mi»i>sippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians. 0\ er "O'X, of tribal members are 
Choctaw, and o\ er ^'>^% of Choctaw families 
speak Choctaw lanuuaue in their homes. 

Ms. Pam Dal me slmacs as the Director of 
Schools, wheri' she is responsible for the 
educational needs of 1,00) Choctaw students 
in urades K-S. who attend six elenientai v 
schools, one consolidated middle school, and 
one hiiih school on the Choctaw Indian 
Reser\ ation. The Choctaw School Board is 
comprised of 17 members, and a Parent 
.■\d\ isorv Committee consists ot scxcn 
members, one representinu each of the s(.'\en 
main Choctaw coivimunities. 



Program Components: 

The main components of the .After-School 
Proizram are characterized as those n-rx ices 
that are development allv appropriate for 
students aue 5-11 and 12-14. and include a 
\ariet V of cultural, academic, phvsieal 
fitness, and psvchomotor skills enrichment 
activities, Kach dav. Mondav through Thurs 
dav. the students in urades K S in all tribal 
schools are ei\ en thi' opportunit v to Mav 
after school and participati' in a numlx'i ol 
wholesome, product acti\ ities. Tlu \' can 
ha\e a healt hv snack. 15-20 minutes o\ peer 
or adult tutorinu. art, uaiiu's. (.ookiiiu. 
phvsieal ediicat ion. chorus, creat iw art s, 
uuitar. piano. Choctaw cult inal act i\ ities. 
and \'arious ti'am sports, Mai' Brown, t hi' 
After S hool ( 'oordinator. h,is inii iaied ,i 
new option tor t he at ter si. liool au i\ it ies loi 
st udents in i he Tribal Vhool ^vsinn. 1 his 
new option includes eluhs. si udent couiu ii, 
drama, and extended cultural e\cnis. 



Matlve American Context: 

The approach taken to de\ elop this proizram 
ser\ es as a model to other scliools wishini; to 
create programs that are trulv effecti\e and 
maintain momentiuiv Input in developinu 
the protjram was solicited from e\ervone 
affected, e\en the students, Program content 
was determined through consultation with 
student> during uiterN iews licld in Julv l^^W. 
Likewise, parents were inter\ iewcd in julv 
During the montlis of julv. Aueust. and 
September 1^>'^K\ school staff were consulted 
on their ideas for program content. 

All of this iiiformation directlv impacted the 
direction of planning meeting>- For ex- 
ample, interviews with parents re\ealed a 
keen interest in Scouting programs. .-\ series 
of meetings in .-\ugust and September of 
that vear between the staff of the Center for 
Substance .Abuse Pre\ ention (CSAP), and 
area coordinators for Woy Scouts and CJirl 
Scouts tbl lowed. Commimitv response for 
music and arts resulted in planning meet- 
inus with a "^ave the Children coordinator 
for funding piano and guitar lessons as well 
as art supplies. The school's fine art> and 
cultural arts coordinators ha\ e responded to 
the parents' and -fudents' wishes bv includ- 
inu their serv ices each week 

Soliciting input from rhrouuhout the 
comtiuinitv helped to create the exceptional 
response from parents and students. 
proxiniatelv 75% of all K-S student s ha\e 
enrolled e\ erv vear since its inception (see 
Results/ Documentation). Tribal staff report 
more fa\orable comments from parents and 
students regarding this prouram t han tor 
am either supplemental acti\ it v. 

Takinu into account all the stakeholders 
and utilizinu \ aried resources is not new to 
t he Choctaw Tribe of Mississippi. The tribe 
piro\ ides its eoNernmental scma Ici's through 
a depart tiiental svstcni. all iZo\erned bv the 

of the tribal chief and the tribal 
council with a centralized persontu'l and 
financial management system. Benefits 
include fiscal and s(.M \ ice account abiiit\ and 
eoordinai ion of resources. I 'nder i his orua 
nized system, interauenev linkauesare 
.ilreadv in place and are easily adjusted to 
include neyv programs. 

Beuinninu in lulv l""0. the first ol numer 
oils plaiininu meetinus yyas held to create an 
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at't(.'i -school [iioqrain with t'uiuiiii^ troin tlu' 
C'SAR Attendees iiu-luded ("SAP staff, the 
Tribal Chief, Tribal C'ouiu il Members, the 
Direetor of' Schools, ail seiiool priiuipals, all 
H'hooi-based supplemental program admin 
istrators, and all support sers iees roordina- 
tor\ ineludin^ food ser\'ices, tran>portation, 
counsel ine;, diirmitorv, and health ser\ iees. 
DuriPii^ the tollowiii;^ tour months, sex'eral 
planning meetings were held toeo\'er ropic s 
NiK'h a> 

1) loei^tit.> pertaiiiint: to plan^ and 
hu^ sehedule>, 

2) de\ elopinq testing H'heduk> and 
other e\ aluari\e aeti\ irie\ 

3) coordinarimj with the nhool-ba^ed 
druy education and cultural pro 
'jrams, 

4) det'inine specific objrcti\ es. >tatV 
responsibilities, and materials shar- 
ing, and 

i) meetini^ with out>ide organizations 
to secure f'undinu and resources. 



Results/Documentation: 

All students in the Af'ter-Sch.ool Program 
keep individual journals for language 
de\ elopiiient. The students ma\- write about 
whate\er thev choose. Hxampk'N of' student 
work follow: 

())U' tl))k' UV UVJlt 1)1 t/u',q\))l. \\"c(ll( 

plascd t!(,i^-(i/-u'(n'. After nv f)l ;vi'ii our 
hands uvrc red and ii /no t ic/u'ii ynu iricd 
(II /\'>iii Mmr /inqi'r.s. 

(^)i Tiicstliiv, Miijc/i J*-', u i' /uul (. j(|[i(rii( 
Arts. The iiirls arc miiki)\;^ a piHinc. 1 iim 
iilniiist juMsh xiiih ?)ink'. I he culur 1 inn 
[(.MM,!; IS \eUtiu . hlaek. Hue. When 1 an] 
linish 1 an\ oiiti ; M i^n e it ui ni\ indiii 

( .MdJuiciv, .MiUiii _'S UV /uidDjKi; 

/.ilHuitln)!. W'c UiKc/lCii il X ldeo Cidled 

"/vc(i)i!j ( '"(III Series." .Ajivt/imi,^ vok can 
do. i( c ean di > It \easiihiiHt a hnneh n/ 
kids siiuinii' iind diinenii: I als<i like i/ic 



niiisie. li u as idsnahuut Jrnj^.s. The\ 
Siiid sou dun i hiiie to use cIrKij.s to hine 
A f^ood time. Smue oj the kids siiiJ 
snii^in;; or daneinn makes them jeel 

i^Ol 'd. 

Toda^ lie uaic/u'd a jiim ahout the 
Jci c((i|)tik'n( of L]hi>etan eulture here 
on the reserxinvm. The jdm included 
interviexes with /vopd- u'/ki /uu c /u'(,'v.l 
to eonirihute to iind have /uiJ iii'.'ik'iic.' 
(1)1 (. 'hoitiiu C 'lilture. 

As a. part of t he cultural arts program, 
studenrsentered artwork in the "Time- 
catchers" project, sponsored bv the Na- 
tional Campaign Office for the National 
Museum of the .\inerican Indian, Smit!>o 
nian Instiiution, Washington, D.C, The 
Choctaw .After-School Program pioduced 
three grand-pri:e winneis whose work 
will be put on permanent display iii tlu' 
.American Indian Museum. These three 
students. (jiant Ben, 5th grade; Dianne 
Issac, 4th grade; and W illie Solomon Jr.. (it h 
grade, received scholarships, The t hree also 
recei\ed an all-expense paid trip to Wash- 
ington for themseK es, one parent, and one 
elder. The Choctaw Tribe was the onlv 
tribe to produce three winners. 

The major educational benefits to Ntu 
dents participat ing in the Choctaw .-Kfter 
School Program include the following; 

1) reduction of drug and alcohol 
usage on the reser\ ation, 

2) provision of tutorial ser\ ices to 
students each afternoon from xOO 

to 3;30l-M, 

3) improN ement cif the academic 
achie\ement 'e\el of student n 
participating in the program. 

4) increiiNed ncIiooI attendance raiCN, 
and 

'-)) the enhanced cultural awarene^^ 
on behall ol'the MudentN partici 
[Kit ing in t he [irogram. 
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The Circle of Learning 
Denver Indian Center, Inc. 



Program Qoals: 

Tlu'Circlf of l.carniiitz is a child and taniilv 
ediKational ser\ ic(.'s protjraiii ttiat kxiMs 
(.'t'iorts on luirturiiitj the AnuMican Indian 
cliild, aet'^ 0-5 vcars, parents, and taniilifs. 
TIh' ^(.'r\ ii.i's (.■iMiibinc ciualitv IxWk >kill> 
in^triu t ion with (."\panded iik' (.'xpt'ritMu tN 
and Hvial inrt'raLtion, The program uriiiit.'^ 
t hw'v (.oinpiMUMits: Preschool, 1 loni(.'-l^a>cd 
In^t ruction, and Parent Hducation. 

National Education Goal 
for Annerican Indians and 
Alaska Matives: 

( lOAl. 1 (Readiness tor School)-t^v t he vear 
2000. all Nati\e children will ha\e acce» to 
earlv childhood education proura^l^ t hat 



pro\ ide t he lan*juaue. s'.x ial. phiVsical. --piri- 
riial. and cultural foundatiiMi^ thev need to 
succeed in ^chool and to reach their t'ull 
potential a> adulr>, 

Dennographics: 

The Circle ot Learninij; i^ a di\■i^ion ot' t he 
Dens er Indian Center. Inc.. di'-iunt d to ineef 
the need^ ot' .-Xnierican Indian-^ li\ iiv: in an 
urban serriii'j;, Manv client^ ^er\ ed ha\e 
receiitlv tinned t'roni re>er\ atioii setiinuv 
Current estiiiiate> indicate appro\iiiiatel\' 
ls.200 .-\nierican Indians reside in t he six 
count V ser\ ice area. .A di\ erse uroup ot' triix'^ 
make up thi> population, t he iiiaiorit\' ot 
which represent the Siuithwest. Northern, 
iind Southern plains. 

Progrann Components: 

The Circle cit' l.earniiii: has three compo 
iH'nts to meet the needs o\ children and 
their families (see below). 

Preschool 

Three classroiims are operated on a vear 
round basis fcir children three to fi\e vears of 
aee. The classrooms operate on a full da\ and 
half dav schedule, Mondav through Pridav. 
Qualified instructors emphasize the accjuisi- 
tion o\ aqe-apprcvpriate skills and knmvledue 
in all areas; ciienitix e, phvsieal. social, emo- 
tional, and cultural. 

Home-Based Instruction 

Children ayes Oo vears and their parents c,\u 
receive iiistructicMi in their hiMiies Most 
home N'isits l onsist o\ a lesscin tor t lie child, 
with the hmiie-bast d instructor modeling 
successful adiilt/cliild interaction. P.i rents 
rccei\e instructiiin on self i hosen topics 
including health, sat'el v. nut rition. child 
urowt h. .iiui posit i^e parent inu skilK 

Parent Education 

A wiile \ ariet v o\ options help parents iniild 
t heir kiuiwledue, skilN. and posit i\ c sell 




Program Mame : 

The Circle of Learning 
IDenver Indian Center, Inc. 

Contact name: 

Lisa Harjo, Director 

Address: 

4407 Morrison Road 
Denver, CO 80219 

Phone dumber: 

(303)93(v2b88 

PaK dumber: 

(303)9i(v2699 

Program Recognition: 

1989,1990, Showcase Project, 
Office of Indian EducaticMi, I '.S. 
Department of Education 
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concept; piiniicUe positi\'e parent/ child 
relationships; and strengthen families. 
Serv ices include support groups, chisses 
related to paraprcitessional einplovinent. 
traininii, r'aiiiilv literacy classes, and parent- 
inij classes. 

liative American Content: 

The proijrain has developed its own Ameri- 
can hidian culturally based curriculum 
nuxlel tor earlv childhcxul education en- 
titled The Circle Scicr Ends. The curriculum 
is a framework to tjuide teachers in their 
preparation of lessons and units. It ensures 
that thev are meeting the de\elopmental 
needs of children while preser\'ing their 
unit^ue cultural heritage. The Circle iWtvr 
Ends utilizes the depth and power cif oral 
tradition con\eving not only cultural 
knowledge, hut also nurturing ccigniti\ e 
development, f 'ne and gross motor skills, 
and other skill development. The curricu- 
lum uses ein ironmental design as the 
metluul to impact classrcxMii management, 
nurture curic^sity and promote focused 
attention. Included in the package are 
checklists to monitor and assess the 
children's needs and growth, lesson plan 
formats and examples, and unit planning 
webs. 

The nine unit> in the curriculinn guide are 
a> folknvs; 

1) The Child: The Beginning, 

2) The Child; The Self, 

1) The Child: \ Member of a l-'amilv 
and Tribe, 



4) The Child: A Member of a Commu 
nitv 

5) The Child; A Cultural Being, 

b) The Child: A Member of the I'hvsical 
World, 

7) The Child: A Member of the Li\ ing 
World, 

8) The Child: An Inhabitant of a Re- 
gion, and 

^)) The Child: A Member of the W ide 
W ide W orld. 

Parents also comprise a Parent Ad\ isorv 
Council that assists staff in guiding and 
directing prcigram activ ities and pitlicies. 

Results/Docunnentatlon: 

The Circle Never Ends pre-kindergarten 
curriculum has won two awards from the 
I'.S. Department of Education; a Showcase 
.■\ward in 108^1 and a Project Award lOQO. A< a 
result, the curriculum plus follow-^up 
curriculum training has been in urgent 
demand. The curriculum training have been 
coffered twice-vearly with future prcispects 
of regional curricujum training in pre- 
determined areas. Additionally curriculum 
kits are being designed to accompany the 
curriculum model. 
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Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians Adult Education 
Progrann 



Program Qoals: 

The Mississippi Baiui of Choctaw huiiai > has 
operated a Title \' Indian Education Aci 
yrant addressing adult education needs 
since l')75. Adult education, hinve\ er, has 
been targeted as a priority for the tribe since 
the earlv I'^^TOs when the tribe adopted its 
policv of self-determination. 

The continuity of uninterrupted ser\ ice to 
the coinnuinitv since l<-^75 has allowed the 
[iroject tiigunv and respond to coniiiuinitv 
needs as thev ha\ e dev eloped. As the tribe's 



einplovnient opportunities ha\e clianged. so 
ha\e program acti\'ities. 

The \ arietv of programs offered to the 
students is inno\ ati\'e. The components 
include (lElO preparatory instruct iiin, 
occupational awareness instruction, cim- 
sumer education, and basic cimiputer 
familiaritv insf ruitiiin. 

national Education Qoals 
for Annerican Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

CjOAL8(Adult Education and Lifelong 
l.earning)-Bv the year 2000 e\ erv Nati\ e 
adult will ha\e the opportunitv to be 
literate and to obtain the necessary aca- 
demic, v ocational, and technical skills and 
knowledge needed to gain meaningful 
employment and to exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of tribal and national citi- 
zenship. 

Dennographics: 

The project serv es 2^)5 Choctaw adult stu- 
dents in 2 3 separate classes based through- 
out the eight Choctaw communiti Ux ated 
in Philadelphia, Mississippi. Classes are held 
both days and ev enings to accommodate ail 
interested students. 



Program Components: 

The four primarv ciimponeni>« of the pro 
gram are 

1) ( ilil) preparatory in^t rui l ion, 

2) occupaiional awareness instruction, 
\) ciMisumer educat ion, and 

4) l">asic computer familiarit v iiM ruci ion. 



Program llame: 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians Adult Education 
Program 

Contact name: 

Pamela Smith, Director 

School name: 

Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians Adult Education 
Program 

Address: 

RO. Box 6010 
Philadelphia, MS 39350 

Phone number: 

(601)656-5251 

PaN number: 

(601)656-1902 

Program Recognition: 

1990 Showcase Project, Office of 
Indian Education, I'.S. 
Department cif EducaricMi 
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Ill addition to the t'ui"idM(.\(.M\ ed from tlu' 
Ot'tKc ot Indian Hdiuation, the project 
reeei\ es Bureau ot' hidian At't'air> nionie> 
tliat >upixMt the Enijlish laniLiua^e instrue 
tion, adult ba>ie education, atui dri\ ers' 
education components ot' the proiirain. The 
Choctaw Tribe pro\ ide> \ arious in-kind 
ser\ ices that allow tor efticient adn"lini^t ra- 
tion ot the prouram. 

Adult education classes and staff are located 
in buildiniis pro\ ided bv the tribe at eacli of 
tlie communit V >ites. Dav and e\ enins open- 
entrv/open-exit cla>ses are held in each 
comnuinitv, with cla»es meetiniz two 
e\ enini:s and one da\ per week. In some of 
the larger communities, dav cla>ses meet two 
or three times a week. Field experiences for 
aduU^ are >cheduled davtime acti\ ities. 
Consumer education and occupiational 
awareness education e\ ents. >uch as resource 
speakers and mi^i-workshop^, are held for 
both da\' and exenini: cla^^e^. 

.•\ unique characteri>tic of an adult educa- 
tion program i> the "\ olunteer" status of its 
participant>. I nlike hiqh >chool, student 
enrollment in the itrojjram i> not manda- 
torv. it is the student's interest and commit 
ment to the work that determine the 
program's success. The Choctaw communit v 
members ha\e i-)ro\en to be hitihlv moti- 
\ ated in their iiarticii\uion in tlie adult 
education itrotiram. Thev ha\e con>istentlv 
utilized the itroject, findine in it those 
missiniL: qualities that hindered their >uccess 
in a mainstream education i^roi^ram. in >ome 
cases, students who ha\e completed the 
liroij;ram i"ia\e returned to classes in an effort 
to maintain and/ or impro\ e their newlv 
acquired >kilN. 

.•\nother imi^ortant factor in the >ucce>sot' 
the iiroyram ha-> been the dedicat ion of its 
staff, l-or instance, >taft work out an indi- 
\ iduali;ed learninu plan for each student. 
I'nlike manv other educational iM\Hj;ram>, 
adult education is no* alwavs standard in its 
oiuMiition. ik'cause ot the sehedulinii needs 
of an adult st udent, classts me most often 
held in the e\enini:; t iu retori' staff must be 
a\ailable both dav and niizbt. .-\dditioiiallv. 
staff must be iirepiared to deal with anv of 
the manv situationscncountered b\ the 
adult student, therebv requirinu them to 
siTN'e as social workers/counselors. 



Native America, i Content: 

In theearlv I'Ws, tiie Choctaw Tribal Coun- 
cil made adult education .1 priority for its 
members. It lias remained comniitted to that 
decision bv pro\ idini: a well-structured, 
cuUurallv-sensiti\ e pro^jram guided bv a 
staff of dedicated Choctaw educational 
professionals and paraprofessionals who 
ha\ e ser\ ed not inerelv as teachers, hut as 
role models for their students. Tiiis rapport 
between staff and communitv has pro\en 
iin aluable in makiniZ the Choctaw .Adult 
Hducation Program a success. 

Due to tiie pre\ alence of theCluKtaw 
laniiuaize in the communit v, instruction is 
laruelv bilingual. .Ml of the protiram staff are 
Choctaw and fluetit in the Choctaw lan- 
ijuaiie. This lias oivvn the proizram a unique 
sensiri\ it V to community \ alues atui al- 
lowed for tlie de\elopment of a strotit: 
rapport between the staff atui thecomtiui 
tiitv. Tribal cotntnittnetit to dexelopitii: 
pirofessional educators from witliiti the tribe 
has resulted in se\eral memliers of the adult 
educatioti paraprofessional staff ha\ it"iu 
com[ ieted decree ino^rams themseb es, thus 
proN'iditii: positi\ e role models for their 
studetits 

SuitixM tiN e ser\ ices ha\ e also plaved a kev 
role it"! keepituj t he proizratii accessible to a 
tiiajoritv of the tar^jeted population. Thoe 
ser\ ices include tratisportation, sonic child 
care, atui recruitnietit atui retetitioti luoce- 
dures. .Additiotiailv, coutiselitii: ser\ ices are 
luo\ ided bv proizratn staff. 

Results/Documentation: 

l-our methods are used to assess the 
Itroi^ratii's effect ixetu'ss in tiieetitm its obji'c 

ti\es; 

1) record keepitii: of the tiut'.iber of 
indi\ iduals (larticipatitiu per objec 
ti\e, 

21 documetitatioti ol' the statidard 
teacher assessmetit of object i\ e 
attaititnetit lU'r itidi\ idual. 

M perforniatici' oti ti'aclu't iiiadeti'sts 
or ( ilT) iMact ' c test , atui 
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4) portorinani-o on the ttM of Adult 
Basic l.eaniinij HdiKation (ABLE), a 
2- ^ hour rest tor ,j;radt"-le\ el placo- 

IlH'tU. 

AdditUmally, an e\ aluation ot the proL;raiu'> 
impact is pert'oriiiod, tocusintj on both 
itidi\ idual impact and communitv impact. 
An indi\'idual's impact is assessed throu'jh 
case studies, asking for the participant's 
reaction to the program; suggestions for 
program impro\'ement, current activ ities, 
anci e\ iderice o\' succes> that could be attrib- 
uted to program participation. Communitv 
impact is assessed through the analysis of 



program participation \'ersus \ arious com- 
munity stati>tics, e.g., college attendance. 
Turther information gathered is based on an 
informal surv ey o\ Tribal leader> from each 
communii V. 

To date, 54 K'hoctaw adults ha\'e earned a 
C-HD certificate through the C hoctaw Adult 
Education Program, a figure which repre- 
sents approximately 5S'Xi of all Choctaw 
adults in the community who ha\ e a high 
school education. Hundreds more ha\e 
acquired basic academic >kills and improved 
their educational/occupational skill>. 
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Project Tradition and 
Technology (TNT) 



Progrann Qoals: 

I'lUil rhc Hunlapai Bilinyuul I'roijriun wii^ 
iiislitiitL'd in 1^'75, Hualapai was an iinwi ii- 
tcn lanijuaije. Alrhoutjh se\ eral lintjuists had 
studied rlu" lan^uasc no materials had lieen 
v. rin en in Hualapai. The eurrieuluni of the 
Peaeh Sprini^s School, where iiios; Hualapai 
children attended, centered around Enijlish 
and the standard content co\ ered in most 
public school programs. Hualapai was the 
lanizua^e of tamilv and home life, hut 
Enf^lish was the language of the classroom. 
Hualapai traditions and cultural knowledf^o 
also remained outside the sphere ot formal 
M hool acti\ities. .A home lani^ua^e sur\ ev 




Program Mame: 

Project Tradition and 
Technology 

Contact Name: 

Philbert Watahomigie.Sr., Project 
Coordinator 

School Mame: 

Peach Springs School 

Address: 

PO. Box 360 

Peach Springs, AZ8b4H 

Phone number: 

(602) 7()^-2676 

Pan Number: 

(609) 760-241.' 

Program Recognition: 

100H:xemplary Programs in 
Indian Education, Nati\ e 
American Scholarship 
Eoundation 



indicated that 12Sout of 140 learner^ heard 
Hualapai :>poken at home hv one or more 
adults. 

The Bilingual staff (Lucille j. W alahomigie, 
Philbert \\'afahomigie, Malinda Powskev. 
Rosella Sivuja, jean M. Imus. jorigine Ik'iider 
and jc^sie Steele) de\ eloped an orrhograpln; 
wrote the language, and de\'eloped high 
qualirv Hualapai instructional materials ro 
support the classroom progranis. The materi- 
als are an integral part of the Hualapai 
Bilingual .Academic Excellence Program, 



national Education Goals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

(iOAl. 2 (Maintain Nafi\e l.anguage^ and 
(.'uliures)-Bv the vear 2000 all h'IiooN will 
ofter Nati\e students the opportunitv to 
maintain and di'wlopi their tribal languaue^ 
and will create a multicultural ein iron 
ment that enhances the manv cultures 
represented in the ^chool. 



Dennographics: 

Peach Springs School is I he onlv educat ional 
institution on or within 40 miles of tlu' 
Hualapai Reser\ation in .Arizona. The 
I'xisting school district was established in 
the 'O aIs. The school current Iv h,\^ a f ol' 
)b peo[il(' :ind 200 vludeni-< in urade^ K s. 
[ he student ^ aie the fourth geiu'ratioii of 
tribal memlxM^ loaitend n hool. (."if the 200 
student^, are I hialapai, (n'X) are 1 lui'.hi 
[)ai speakers, and 7"^% are identified a-< 
i imited Englisli Prot'icicncv (I.l-.P). .\monu 
the stal'f, 7S',':, ari' I hialapai. 47'X> are ceii ified 
Hualapai ti'aclu'is with I'liiinuual E'.ducai ion 
endorsement . and K"iO'X> of t hi' reachi'r aidi-< 
are enrolled iiu olleue deiirci' prouraiuy 
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The 200 St udeiUs in the I'eiu h Springs 
Sc hocil ranue in aiie from five to fourteen in 
kinderiiiuten throutjh eighth tjrade. Sixty- 
fi\ e percent of the student population are 
fluent Hualapai speakers. All the children 
come to school speaking some Briialish. 
Ho\ve\er, are identified as LEP. 



Program Components: 

Project TNT has two interacti\e models; The 
Hualapai Cultural and Environmental 
Curriculum and the Hualapai Interactive 
Technology Model. These two mc^dels form 
an integrated bilingual-bicultural core 
curriculum that develops students' positive 
self-images, >elf-confidence as learners, and 
[iride in their heritage as well as increased 
academic and language competencies. 

Program element^ that have made the 
program successful are 

I) long term support by the school 
hoard, parents, comtiumity members, 
and tribal go\ernment, 

1) commitment to staff development 
and training, 

5) improNt inents in student motis a- 
tion and atten.dance, 

4) commitment tociualitv material 
de\c'lopmeiit . and 

5) e\ aluat ion results. 

I'arcnts are acti\elv in\ol\ed in educational 
policvmakiim. The elder^ and parents are 
recruited to direct cultiirallv-related class 
room acti\ it ie^ and assist in materials de\ el 
opment, l'arent\ along with teachers and 
ot her communit v meml-iers, attend inser\ ice 
and awareness t raminu program^ to enalMe 
them to assist wiiii iMOuraiii vie\elopment 
atid adininist rat ion. 

1 he bilinuual iirouvaiii deals w it h nil st u 
dents to de\eloiM heir I'imlisli langiiaue 
proficiency while encouraging t hem to 
particii^ate fiillv in their own huiguaue and 
cult urc; to [Mo\ ide a learnini: t'lwironmeni 
t hat is I aniiliar, relevant , and sU[>porl i\ c of 
the students' backuround; and, t h rough 
ongoinu t raininu m t i\ it ies, t o de\-elop t he 
capacit y o! local peopU' t o nu'ct st udeiit s' 
s(n\'i;il needv 



Mative American Content: 

Computers, video technology, and instruc- 
tional media are utilized by all students to 
support bilingual education in all aspects ot 
the curriculum, .^reas of emphasis in com- 
puters include use of Hualapai, Computer 
.Assisted histruction, word processing, and 
access to information from a national 
database. Students also have access to a local 
database that provides bilingual curriculum 
materials, Hualapai language lessons, and 
Hualapai-English dictionary. Competency in 
Hualapai and English have increased 
through the use of \ arious communicati\ e 
technok^gies. I'sing technology has been 
inotivational and of high interest to the 
students. 

The tele\ ision system is utilized for telecon 
lerences and for deli\ ery of course work 
from distant sites for staff, students, and 
community members, \ ideos produced tor 
administrative use include documentation 
of class work, recording c^f elders, preser\'ing 
of cultural activities, and taping of special 
events and community activities 

Computer, video, and laser disc materials are 
used for teacliing new concepts and intor- 
niation, for learning technical computer and 
\ ideo skills, for supporting bilingual class 
room units, t'or enriching curriculum, for 
oral and written language development of 
both languages, I'or location of reference 
resources, and for enjovment. 

The videt^ production and live T\' broad- 
casts have impio\ed self-confidence and 
public speaking skills. The Hualapai Interac 
tive Technology Model has greatly enhanced 
t he learning of t he Hualapai st udents at 
Peach Springs School. 

,\nv SI hool interested in beciMuing a Tradi 
tion and lechnologv adoi^tioti site must 
take certain steps and meet adoption site 
criteria in order to be selected. Project Tradi 
tion and Technology includes two com[xi 
nents and invoU es t raining for implement a 
tion of a cultural and ein iroiimental 
ciu'riculimi ami the use of ititeractive 
technology Certain essential elements must 
ah-eady be (ireseni if a sctnxil is to replicate 
t his model t ully and succt'ssf ullv I he sta! I 
ot Pciich Springs School has a commit ment 
to t ra.ining ItM' the adoiMion site. Successt ill 
[iro'iraiu reiilication deix'tuison the com 
init iiu'iit and interest of a scliool and com 
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muiiitv. W illiii^iH'ss m Ix' iinoK'cd in 
I'urriculum de\elo[imom iiiid iiiiio\iiri\e 
program change will ho a kcv factor in an 
aJoprioii sire's mi csst iil iinpleinoiiraricni 
ot rhe Project Trii.urioti and Teclmoloyv 
I'royram. 



Results/Documentation: 

Baseline dara are collected on all srudcnts 
in lan^ua^e and academic areas. English 
and Hualapai lanj^uatje assessnienrs are 
conducted vearlv. All instructors inaiiitain 
indi\ idualized pertorinance records. Post- 
testing determines achievement of objec- 
ti\ es. The student database and computer- 
managed instruction records pro\ide 
detailed profiles on each student. Longitu- 
dinal data are compiled by cohort to look 
at o\erall growth o( students in different 
subject areas o\er time. Significant gains 
ha\-e taken place since the program began 
in 1^)75. 

.■\n external c\ aluator periodically moni- 
tors program de\elopment, prograir. 
manageiiient, and the attainment of 
project goals. The e\-aluation design incor- 



[Htrates both formati\e and suinmati\e 
systems of e\ aluation and is objecti\ e-hased, 
Objecti\es are de\elo[X'd for eacli program 
component area using measurable criteria. .-\ 
management -bv-objecti\ e yearlong plan i^ 
de\eloped including timelines and delega 
tion of responsibilit\' among staff and 
e\aluator. 

In 1981 and 19S3, the Arizona Department of 
Education conducted a formal Program 
Quality Re\ ie\v linentory and refiorted that 
tlie Hualapai Bilingual Education Program 
was one of the most inno\ ati\ e they ha\e 
observ ed. Special commendation was made 
for the program's >cope and the design of the 
Hualapai curriculum and materials dcNelop- 
inent component, 

To date, nine schcxMs ha\ e adopted Project 
Tradition and Technology hi .Arizona; 
Indian Oasis School, Santa Rosa Rancli 
School, and San Siiiim School, hi Montana; 
Busby School, Lame Deer School, and W yola 
School. In California; Klamath Trinity 
School District, Hoopa School, and North 
Fork School. 



Quileute Indian Education 
Program 



Program Goals: 

The Quileute Indian Education Program 
ensures that members of the tribal commu- 
nity are given input in projects designed to 
develop a firm cultural foundation. Long- 
term goals include bolstering students' self- 
concept, increasing knowledge of the 
Quileute language and culture, and prepar- 
ing children to do their best in both 
"worlds." 

national Education Goals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska hativ/es: 

Goal 10 (Parental. Community, and Tribal 
Parrnerships)-By the yti'r 20dOe\ery school 



responsible for educating Nativ e students 
will promote partnerships that will prov ide 
opportunities for Nativ e parents and tribal 
leaders to help plan and evaluate the gover- 
nance, operation, and performance of their 
educational programs. 



Demographics: 

The Quileute reservation is located on the 
Pacific coast of northwest Washington State. 
The reservation has approximately 450 
people living there year round, although 
there are about 600 enrolled members of the 
tribe. There are approximately 185 K-12 
students, with about 70 in attendance in the 
K-8 prcigrani at the Quileute Tribal School. In 
addition, . out 50 children from the reser- 
vation and surrounding community come 
to the school to participate in the Head Start 
program, four days a week. 



Program Components: 

Tribal cultural activities are sponsored by 
the school, using the experiential method, 
which promotes learning by doing in the 
natural community. Vicdnesday afternoons 
are for cultural instruction with selected 
commimity specialists including hunting, 
fishing, canoe carving, weaving, and story- 
telling. The community has established an 
archive of learning materials as resources for 
curriculum development that is housetl at 
the school. Students are activelv invciUed in 
adding to the archives via videotaped 
interviews, as well as printed interview^ in 
their school paper, "Tlie Killer W hale." 

In an effort ici prepare the students to be 
tribal members in the 21st cent urv com 
puter prcigrams are u^ed to teach Quileute 
language with sciftware developed local Iv 
On VUmdav and Tuesday afternoon^, ^tu 
dents receive Quileute language instruction 
utilizing either the computer progratns or 




Program Mame: 

Quileute Indian Education 
Program 

Contact Mame: 

Frank Hanson. Superintendent 

School Mame: 

Quileute Tribal School 

Address: 

PO. Box 39 
LaPush.WA 98350 

Phone Mumber: 

(206) 374-2061 

Fan Mumber: 

(206) 374-9608 

Program Recognition: 

1989 Showcase Project. Office of 
Indian Education. U.S. 
Department of Education 
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direct instruct ion t'roin trihai elders w ho are 
fluent in the lan^ua^e. 

Thursdav afteriuxMis are ^pent teaching 
traditicMial dancing, while Fridav afternoons 
are reserved for teacher planning. 



Mative American Content: 

The hands-on learning which the students 
receive in various aspects of Quileute lan- 
guage and culture is a major part of whv the 
school exists, For example, the elders w ho 
teach \vea\ ing and carving instruct students 
first about the resources thev will use. Trips 
to gather cedar and other kx'allv available 
materials offer insight into natural sciences, 
ecolcigv, and the balance of man in nature. 
For this reason, community members with 
skills and insight are in\ ol\ed either directlv 
with students in weekly afternoon pro- 
grams, or indirectiv, through archived audio 
and video rapes. 

This approach works because all community 
resources are gathered and fcx'used on issues 
relating to the scuietv as a whole. A Council 
of Elders meets at least quart erlv, sometimes 
more often, to determine tocus and direc- 
tion for the school and community. This 
prcKluces greater benefits for all the parries 
involved, Cultural enrichment activities are 
planned with indi\ iduals acting as cultuial 
resources. Parental in\olvement meetings 
are supported through Chapter 1 funding. A 
tribal newsletter and a schcvl newsletter are 
posted throughout the community to keep 
e\eryone informed o( upcoming e\ents and 
acti\iries. The communitv's continued 
invoh enient. from design tii institutional 



izatiiMi and operatiiMi of the curriculum, 
generates positive feelings about the school 
and communitv as a whole. 

There is a week to honor the elders each 
spring. This communitv gathering afford> 
the students an opportunitv togi\ e presen- 
tations while seeing their place, secure, 
within the tribe. The schcxM is more than an 
a\'enue for learning a standard curriculum, 
it is viewed hv the communitv as an integral 
part of cultural enrichment. 

Results/Documentation: 

Program outcomes have been measured bv 
qualitative instruments over time. Achieve- 
ment tests and self-concept inventories ha\ e 
been developed and used in m.easuring 
effectiveness. These results show a large 
impact on self concept, and school-commu- 
nirv consensus. W hile dropout rates are still 
high, attendance rates ha\e steadih' im- 
proved with a m rate for 1Q92-1W\ 

.\ growing multi-generation cultural resur- 
gence has been experienced by incorporat- 
ing the school and communitv's acti\ ities 
and turning to the communitv to help 
instruct students. This, in turn, has in- 
creased growth in community participation. 
Consistent improvement in beha\ ior to- 
ward self and school and in basic academic 
performance has been noted. In addition, 
the timely product delivery of completed 
archival and curricular material has shcnvn 
the recognition o( and interest in the hu- 
man resources available to the Quileute 
Tribe within its own member^. 
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Salmon River Central School 
Indian Education Project 



Program Goals: 

TIk' lU't'd (0 dt'Cii'iise L'scalatinu dropout 
liitc^- cUkI iniproM' Natixi' Anu'iiciifi st u- 
dciits' s(.'lt-(.'>t(.'(.'n-i spurred the estahlish- 
nit'iit ot the Iiidiiin Education Program in 
1^'72. Todav, courses in Mohawk lanyuaue 
and culture are offered in <j;rade> 4-12. 
1 unded through the Indian Hducatioii 
Act, the Title \' Pro<j;rani has successf ullv 
and posit i\elv impacted thescluxil district 
hv offerini: courses as parr of the reuular 
(.list rict curriculum, thus achiex inu one of 
the im ended uoalsof the Indian l-Aluca- 
tion i'rouram. The loniz-ran^e uoal is to 
institutionalize the offeriny o\ the Mo- 
hawk lanizuaue and culture courses 
I hrou'jh reuuiar district fundini:. In 



addition to the reciuired parent committee 
for the huiian Education proijram, t here is 
an education comiiiirtee that specificallv 
addresses tlie educational needs of tlie 
Natix e Americati communitv, .•Mso, there 
are programs that offer manv uniciue 
educational opportunities such as I pward 
Bound, North Countrv STEP, Johnson 
0"Malle\. W ith tliis e\tensi\ e support 
svstem, the coiiiinunit v has heen ahle to 
effectiv eiv present irs ideas to the school 
district and dexelop the support of tlu' 
district in promotinu and expandinu the 
ITouranis. 

national Education (5oals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

( iO.M. 2 (Maintain Natix e l.anuuam's and 
('ultures)-Bv the vear 2000 all schoc^N w ill 
cit'ter Natixe students the opporrunitx to 
maintain and dex'elop their trihal Ian 
uuaues and xx ill create a multicultural 
I'lix ironment that enhances the main 
cultures represented in the school. 



Demographics: 

Salmon Rixer Cent ral School in Homhax', 
Nexx' York, is located near the St. Reuis 
Mohaxx k Reserx ation. I"iftx -txxo pei cent ot 
the Natixe .American students xxTio attend 
Salmon Rix er Cent ral Schools are from t he 
St. Reuis Mohaxx'k Ri'si'rx arion. 1 )ui' to the 
closi' proximit x' of • Uv ri'serx at ion. Nat ix i' 
.Americans haxe lony heen associated xx ith 
t lu' si'hool dist rict. This associat ion has 
lacilitated the t rihe's ahilitx' to xoiie its 
conci'riis and needs for its children's 
educat ion, Ixx'o of t he nini' si iiool board 
mi'inbers me Mohaxxk. and all educat ion a! 
programs ari' oxi'rseen b\ a si'paiate Mo 
liaxx k 1 dui at ion ( ommittee. 



Program flame: 

Salmon Rix er Central School 
Indian Education Project 

Contact liame; 

Dax id Vi'hite. Director, Indian 
Education Program 

School name: 

Salmon Ri\er Central School 

Address: 

Bombay-Fort Cox ington Road 
Fort Cox intUon, NY 12^)^7 

Phone number: 
PaK number: 

(51H) 35H H^,)2 

Program Recognition: 

\'m Showcase Project, Otf ice of 
Indian Education. I '.S. 
Department of Education 
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Program Components: 

Thf Title \' aiui Johnson O'Malk'N- PiouraiiiN 
co-sponsored a Studciu liui'iiti\ c Proi;rain 
that addresses the aeadeinie perlorniaiu'e 
and attendanee of the Nati\ e Ameriean 
student^ The proijrain reeo'^nizes and 
eneouraties Indian student p)err'orii-ia!"ire> hv 
sponsoring lO-week tiuarterlv e\ents that 
prox ide ineenti\es to Indian students in 
grades 4-12 to earn perfcet attendance or 
lionor roll standinu tor the quarter. Each 
quarter p'-o\ idese\ erv Indiati student in 
erades 4-12 an opportun.it v to participate in 
the e\ent hv ha\'niiz perr'ect attendance or bv 
heiiiiz listed on the Honor Roll, 



native American Context: 

All of the priniarv ser\ ice pro\'iders in the 
project are from the nearhv St. Reels Nto- 
liawk reser\ ation. The persons from the 
reservation ser\e as role models tor the 
Mohau k Indian students. The prc^ram 
reports that while it is important to ha\e 
Ntoliawk Indian parentson tlie school 
hoard, it is equallv important for students to 
see Mohawk people at their school as teach- 
er\ counselors, coaches, and club adx isorN. 
\tanv Mohawks are workimj to make this a 
realitv. .\cademic achie\enient is stressed 
and encouraued. Home school coordinato^^ 
reij;ularlv monitor and follow up on the 
students' attendance and academic achiexe 
ment. lUder the superx iNion of the Director 
of Instruction, classrcvm teachers de\eloped 
a cultural curriculum that was intetzrated 
into the regular school curriculum and 
continues to he implemented and supple- 
mented with appropriate hooks, articles, and 
\ ideos about Indian^. 

Mohawk laivjuaue in^t ruction is offered to 
Indian students in grades >12. This CvUirse 
has hecoiiie \ erv pc>pular. .\t the hitzh school 
le\'el, Mohawk lanuuaue proficiencv can 
earn a student New 'lork State Recent '^ 
credit, comparable to credits earned in 
French or Spani^h lanuuaue courses, Tlie 
^ecoIKiarv instructor has ^ucce^^r ullv intc 
tzrated the Mohawk lanuuaue in^t ruction.il 
proce^^ into the Macintosh computer, and it 
is now possible to liNten to computer 
uenerateti Mohawk ^peech. I he the of i hi^ 
technolouv hast:i\'en a welcome addition lo 
the instructl Mial format of the^e laivjuaue 
cla^^es, .As a result, Indian student atteti 



dance and success in the classroom ha\ e 
imprcned. The lanuuaye component of the 
Indian F.ducation I'roijram is of primarv 
concern to all Mohawk people who share 
the yoal of perpetuatinsj the nati\e toneue. 
nati\e culture and natix'e identitv. 



Results/Documentation: 

The Title \' Indian F.ducation Program 
reports that since its establishment in 1*^^72. 
the ox'erall dropout rate of Indian students 
decreased from 57% to(-)%. Man\ parents are 
transferring their children to or enrolliniz 
their children in Salmon Rix er schools 
where Mohawk teai. hers, counselors cooidi- 
iiators, and co,,;ches. are \ isihle and ser\ e a^ 
role models. It is reported that Indian stu- 
dents are staving in schcxM, graduating, and 
going on to pursue a post-secondarv educ.i- 
tion. The Title \' lnd;ai> Education Programs 
statistics demonstrate the success c^f the 
prc>gram and other stat;.' ai:d fcderallv 
funded prcigrams that compound the effcM ts 
c>f the local sciiool: The chart mi the tollow- 
ing page is an example. 

There is an encouraging sbiifl ir, Indian 
-tuden' attitudes toward schooi in the 
Salmon Ri\ er School District. Tl rough the 
coordinated efforts of r'le school adminisn;.- 
tic>n, the si. hool staff, Tiiie \' and state a'.id 
federallv i unded programs, more Indii'.n 
students are preparing for and set king 
opportunities In professional atui blue- 
collar careers. .A greater number of Indii'ii 
studetus AW on rlv' schcxVi honor roll rosters, 
Indian students atfr dance has iin[v.oAed, 
and more studetitsw'il receix e New York 
State Regents diplomas than e\':r helore. 
Through tlie iii\ol\ei"ii'. ni of concerned 
parents and the St. Regis Mi -hawk ;ribe 
(.•\kwesasne). the people h )\e pro\en that 
parental atui tribal participation can ma.kea 
differetice in children's educ anon and, more 
importantlv, in children's liws ;ind the li\ e- 
of ueneratiofis vet to come. 
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5anta Clara Day School 



Program C5oals: 

Tht: <hoo\ ha^ specific eoal> and >vt policies 
to a^>i-t ill ineeriny rtu'xc' uoal>; for example, 
hiuh expecrarioiis are established for >ru- 
deius. Teacher professional de\ elopiiH'nr is 
pio\ ided throuuh traininu on knowint: 
what Nati\e American udenr> should 
learn and how rhev best learn. The school's 
mission indicates that the eoals are de\ el ■ 
oped w ith the assistance of rhe coiniminitv. 
Tribal (.loxernment, students, and staff. The 
school mission is to "pro\ ide and maintain 
qualitv educational opportunities for tlv 
children of the Santa Clara Puelilo in accor 
dance w ith the tribe's need for cultural and 
economic stabilitv. as a distinct cultural 
entit \' To manitest consideration of the 
indi\ idual studetit. takifiu into account the 
differences in cultural, spiritual, mental, and 
physical aspects of the student within the 
lamilv. t he t ribal context, and the demo 
cratic eii\ ironmenr," 



national Education Goals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Natives: 

Cioal Q(Restruct uriniz Schools)-IU' the \ ear 
2000 schools ser\ ine Nati\ e children will be 
restructured to effectixelv meet the aca- 
demic, cultural, spiritual, and social needs of 
students for dexelopinij stroinj, healthv, selt- 
sufficient communities. 



Demographics: 

The Santa C lara Dav School is located in a 
rural area at the seiuthern edue of t lie town 
of [-.spjanola in Northern New Mexico, 
'>ituared west of the Rio ( iratide. the ^anta 
C lara reserx ation coxers 45,750 acres. The 
Satita Clara I'ueblo is one of nineteen Puei^ 
losifi New Mexico. The school hasapi^roxi 
mateiv 1 )(i students in i^rades k (>, all ot 
whom are Natix e .American, 



Program Components: 

The major component s are: 

1) the whole lanuuaue apiiiroach to 
reachini: lanuuaef arts usinij as much 
cult ure-based materials as [^ossii-)le. 

2) awholistii approach to LUiidatice 
and couiiselinu t hat is intei^rated in 
clasMoom act i\ it ies, and 

)) increased [\irental in\ ol\ cmeiit 

These three prouram components are Ix'inu 
addressed wit li the assistance ot a coutisel 
inij tirtii, ^.'iRbl'^ .Associates in Wasliinuton. 
1 ),C,. which desiened the lotal School 
ltiipro\emetit I'rcHjrain (T'^ll') atui is assist iiuj 
iti its impletiientatioti. In additioti to the 
t raitiitiij prox ided to teai hers in the t Uwv 



Contact name: 

Mr. Frank Nordstrom, Principal 

School name: 

Santa Clara Day School 

Address: 

P.O. Box HHH 
Espanola. NM 87532 

Phone number: 

(505)753-4406 

Program Recognition: 

1989,1990 Blue Ribbon Schools, 
^ U.S. Department of Education 
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conipoiu'in> listed alxne, reacluTs lunx' 
taken iiiNXMifories ot' the leariiinti styk^ ot' 
their students in order to ascertain how tiie 
students learn more et't'eeri\ elv. 

The Learning; St vie in\ entorv (Dunn, Dunn, 
and Price) has been administered to the 
students; the results for indiv idual students 
as well as for classrcxims are re\ iewed in 
order to make best use of the students' 
strengths. The classroom env ironments are 
iiHxHfied to enhance the ccintext deemed 
most conducive to th.e students' preferred 
modes of leartiiim. 

Matlve American Context: 

The policies have been reinforced by the 
development and adaptation of a written 
school-wide curriculum that states specific 
student competencies in all curricular areas. 
.■\ [iriniarv mechanism for school improve 
ment has been the school's participation in 
the TSIP funded as a demonstration proicct 
under the I '.S. Departinent of Education's 
Indian Education Act [iroi;rams. .Addition 
ally, the school is able to use resources out 
side the school, pro\ idinu counseliim ser 
vices when needed. The teachers, manv of 
whom are Nati\ e .-Xmerican. are a stroiuj. 
posit i\e influence on the students. The\' are 
Ix'tter eciuipped to communicate effecti\elv 
with the students and parents. Most impor 
tantlv. thev are able to understand and 
respect the rich cultural heritage thai the 
Sattta Clara children brim; to tlie school. 

Parent, community, t ribal i:o\ernmeiit. and 
school board supi^ort for the school arc \ cr\ 
st roiuj. Perhaps the si. hool's uniqueness lies 
in the stroniz commit inent of the teachinij 
staff who integrate a ureat deal of culture- 
based themes into the curriculum and their 
ins| ruct ion 



to H0% and in reading; from bb% to \n 
addition, other outcome measures are 
utilized, e.g., student journals are reviewed 
by teachers to assess students' indi\ idual 
proj^ress in lanj^uage and reading. Student 
achie\emenf isalsoe\ ident in tiie school 
newspaper, where samples ot individual and 
group writing are exhibited. 

Taking into accpunt the academic, cultural, 
spiritual, mental, and phvsical needs of 
students, two \erv po[Hilar programs 
emerged to address a variety of needs. Thev 
are the Homework Club and \1ulriTe\ el 
W hole Language Reading. 

The Homework Club, begun in l'-*SQ, has 
won national recognition through Title 1. 
Students can brittg their homework or anv 
projects they are working on to the club for 
lielp from 7:00-8:00 noon-l:00r\i. and 
KX)-4:00i'\t, Monday througit Prida\. The 
program is \ ery po[Hilar with parents and 
students alike. Tiie average attendence 
during the 19Q4-h'05 hool vear was 55 
students per dav. 

Multi-level Whole Language Reading was 
iiniilemented in the 1^)^' )-l<^)<^H school veai. 
.All students in grades \-b participate in this 
l)rogram which emphasises that reading is 
fun. Students meet in small groups of ten or 
less from ^):00-10:00 \\i three davs a week. 
Thev read stories aloud and act out their 
fav orite parts and characters. Students aNo 
particiciate in an annual bookfair. This 
iiterature-basec] program and emphasizes 
reading for pleasure and learning h\ exhibi- 
tioti. 



Results/Documentation: 

T he formal iiroceduic Used for asscs'.ing and 
reporting st udent acliic\ement is a testiim 
policv that rec|uires si udcnts from grades 
t wi^ I o six to he tested t wii e a \ car Using i he 
Comprehensi\ e lest ot P)asic SkilK (C 1 U^). 
The perci'iitage ot' students ]iertormaiice at 
or abo\e urade le\el increased fiom V^^i 
l'».S(uo I'iss in mat hemat ics from oV/,. 
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Sky City Buddy Works 
Program 



Program (5oals: 

TIk" priiniirv 'j;oaU of this pioiiiaiii arc to 

1) proN'idc a rutiuinij; proizram tor 
kindergarten students; 

2) create an em iror.iiient eoriduei\ e for 
the de\ elopnient of readiness skills 
for kinderjjjarten students; 

]) transfer the responsihilitv to(nh,7th, 
and Srh izrade students to help 
de\ elop their soeial and aeadeniie 
skills; 

4) instruct responsihilitv and child 
rearinu ainonij; Pth, 7rh, and Sth 
urade students; and 




Program Mame: 

Sky uty Buddy Works Program 

Contact Mame: 

Gwen Torivio 

School Mame: 

Skv City Communitv School 

Address: 

P.O. Box 349 
Acoma,NM870M 

Phone Mumber: 

(505) 552-6671 

PaK Mumber: 

(505)552-6672 

Program Recognition: 

19930utsrandii^p; Schools 
Program, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 



5) promote caieer de\ elopnient 
interest-, in 6th. 7th, and Sth 
iiraders in the field of education, 

national Education (5oals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska Matives: 

Cioal I (Readiness for School)-Bv the vear 
2000 all Nati\ e children will ha\e access to 
earlv childluxui education prc^grams that 
provide the language, social, phvsical, spiri- 
tual, and cultural foundations tiiev need to 
succeed in school and to reacii their full 
potential as adults. 



Demographics: 

Skv Citv Communitv School is located in 
.Acoma, New Mexico on the .Xcoma I'ueblo 
Indian Reser\ arion, 19 miles east of Cirants, 
New Mexico, Tlie term "Acoma" which 
means "a place o\ being," is the ancestral 
home of 3,9Q5 members of their tribe. 
.Acoma Pueblo is considered the oldest 
continuallv inhabited communitv in North 
.America, and is located on a beautiful mesa 
11 miles south ot Skv City Community 
School, The old AccMiiita l)av School was 
established in 1^'26 by the lUireau of Indian 
Affairs, and a beautiful new elementarv 
sch.vV, -1 \i as established in 1975, This bureau 
of Indian .Affairs operated schcxM [iresentlv 
ser\ es li^O .Acoma I'ueblo studeii ^ in grades 
K-S, W hile the primary Indian tribe scr\ ed 
b\ the school is Acoma Pueblo, a small 
number of students from \ arious liulian 
t rihes are aUo in attendance, t'iftcen certified 
teachers are emplovetl at t he school as well as 
twel\e teacher aides. The Skv Citv School 
Beard is comprised ot ^vwn comimiiiii \ 
members and is supported bv a parent 
teacher oruanizat ion. 
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Program Components: 

Tlu' rt')3 BIA report status t liar The Skv Cit v 
Buddv Works Proijram \va>di. iuiu'd in 1'**'2 
as a tutorial prourain for kindi'rt;artc'n 
students bv rlu' 7th and Sth ijrade students. 
Bv popular deniand, the prourani has eon - 
tiiuied and expanded to ineludedth graders. 
Bv buildinu and streiiizthenini:; the indi- 
\ idual respon^ibilitv of (ith, 7rh, and Sth 
yrade students, and bv furtht-i de\'elopin'J! 
their social and aeadeiiiie skills, students 
become aware of the un-at responsibilities 
iinoKed in child rearinu and the nurturing 
needed for the de\elo[Mnent of healrh\' 
indi\ iduals. The aim of the pro'^ram is to i^o 
bevond the enriehiueni of readiness skills 
introduced in kinderiiarten and to iiiipro\e 
[troyress in the de\ elopniental areas of 
auditorv, recepti\e lanizuaize, e\pressi\e 
lans^uaue, fine motor skills, and i^ross motor 
skills. 7 hnniizh the proen;m thev hope to he 
instrumental in the earlv pre\ention of 
school failure. Thi- main components of the 
proiirani inclucie t he followini:: 

1) (ith,7th,and 'sth izrade students plaii 
and prepare ai tix ities twice a week 
for three or more of thi de-celopmen- 
tal areas identified, 

2) each lesson plan has two [larts, First, 
ir has an academic actix'itv such as 
the alphabet, idcntifviim opposite^ 
or learnini: direct ions. Second, it has 
a phvsical acti\ ilv tode\elop niotor 
skills, 

)) I he student prepared lesson plans 
follow a format that includes the 
acti\ itv to he pri'sented, ohji'Ctives of 
1 lu' lessoii, methods of instruction to 
be Used. and materials ni'eded to 
ti'ach t he acti\ it v, and 

4) older st udi'nis ari' paired up with a 
kindi'ruarU'ii stnden! foi -4^ minutes 
t w ici' I wii'k iiiKk'r the snperx ision 
of I 111 I cacher and edui. at ional 
assi-' 

1 he imiqui' qualit \ ol i lu' ["troiiram stems 
from t he faci t hat l he older s| iideiiis ri'ad 
hooks w ith Inuldii's and ciu ouiaue i tu ir 
kiiidi ri:arli'n buddii's to ri'ad iiidi'pen 
deiilh. 1 hrouuh theii oIisimn atioiis. ilu'\ 
ha\f H'l'ii tlu'ir kindi ri:;iiti'!i buddies uiow 



I'ducationalb' in both acti\e 'participation 
and enthusiasm. In addifioh, thev ha\e seen 
their (1th, 7th, and Sth s^cade buddies learn to 
he iientle and patient tutors, Therefore, 
relationship- are established between older 
and vouniier students who become positi\ e 
role models for them and possihlv their first 
educational mentors. 

Matlv/e American Context: 

.At the be^inninq of each '"'-week session, 
bth, 7t!i, and Sth i^raders mav choose the 
Buddv Works Program from \ arious elec 
ti\ es. W hen the teacher who hei^an the 
program left i he school, students asked that 
the program be continued. Another teachei 
\olunteered to step in and wasiii\ en assis- 
tance from "experieiiced" Sth tjraders who 
had been throuqh the program. Thev ijladlv 
showed her materials and lesson plans thev 
had prepared and ha\e increased both the 
number aiui duration of "buddv" visits each 
week. 

The older students are assit;ned a kindergar- 
ten buddv who is neither a fan.iilv member 
nor clan member whotvi thev alreadv know, 
Thev write a letter to the parents of their 
buddv inrroducins t hemseU es and the 
prouram. Thev ask for anv strengths to 
acknowledize or areas of weakness whicli 
miyht need attention. 

Beijinniiuj in the prot;ram includes 
Keresan laimua^ie instruction heizinniniz 
with sini[-)le terms to ideittifv foods, aiiitiials. 
colors, etc. The activ ities and izames plaved to 
de\ elo[i motor skills are alwavs noncompeti 
ti\ e so e\ervone "wins" praise. 

Results/Documentation: 

Since b^'P, 174 kinderuartners ha\ (" had 
"Buddies" lu'lp prepare them for fiist ijrade, 
Manv C'lder studeitts ha\e elected to partici 
pale numerous times, .\[ I'ueblo ceremonii's 
with the entiri' communitv present, the 
kinderi:a,rten children recoiinize their 
friends and look up to their,. I'he older 
st udents ha\'i' a setisi' of respoivsibilit \'; 
knowinn this, thev ha\ e a role in the com 
munit V I'art nl s lia\ e expressed m atit ude for 
I he extra lu-lplhat their children recei\(', 
and I lu' one on oiu' attention each week. 
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Van Buren Middle School 



Program (5oals: 

At \'an Buren Middle School, they belie\ e 
(hat the educational process is a ccx-)perati\ e 
endea\'or of students, stat't, home, and 
coniinunity that acti\ elv promotes student 
success, \'an Bureii stri\ es to make the 
transition between the elementary and h\u,h 
sch.ool a positi\'eand producti\ e experience. 
linoU'einent of the staff/ home/comnui- 
nitv, students, and curriculum ad\'ance> 
excellence. 

The \ an Buren \'i>ion Statement savs t hat 
\'an Buren will be customer-dri\'en, pro\ id- 
iiiL' a qualit V education tor it> students, a 
challeni^ini:; and respectful ein ironment tor 
its staff, anci substanti\ e a\ enues for in- 
\ol\ement of parents and comnumitv 
members, \'an Ikn'en will pro\ ide a 'jlobal 
sense of literacv throughout the curricu- 
lum, knowing; that where\ er l heir student ^ 
mav be in the future, tliev w ill need to be 
literate, 



Contact Mame: 

Leroy Martinez, Principal 

School Mame: 

Van Buren Middle School 

Address: 

700 Louisiana SF- 
Albuciuerque, NM H710H 

Phone number: 

(•305) 268-4422 

Pan number: 

(505)2(iO-bl04 

Program Recognition: 

l')^)2,lW3Blue Ribbon, r.S. 
Department of Hducation 
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.\t \'an Iknen studemsare expected to read 
and communicate with meaninij. As a result, 
silent reading, public speaking, collaboration 
in >mall groups, kevboardiny and computer 
skills, use ot \'ideo cameras, and writiniz in 
all classes are integral part> of in>t ruction at 
\'an Buren. 



liational Education Qoals 
for American Indians and 
Alaska datives: 

CiOAL MLiteracv)-B\' the year 2000 all 
Nat i\ e children in >chool will be literate in 
the laiujua'je skills appropriate for their 
itKli\ iciual le\ els of de\elopment. Thev will 
be competent in their liivjlish oral, readinij, 
listeiiiny, and wi itim: skills, 



Demographics: 

\'an Ikiren Middle School, one ot 24 tniddle 
schools in the .Mbuquerciue Public Schools 
(,-\PS), is located in an area of unusual demo 
graphic \ ariet v and mobilirv, ranyinij from 
upper-middle to low income, with the latter 
dominat iim. It rests in the middle of the part 
of Bernalillo C'ountv that has the hitihest 
crime rate and the hiiihest rate of reported 
child abuse cases. The Trumbull Park area, 
which surrounds the school, is one of t he 
poorest neiizhborhoods in the cit\. iMit \ an 
lUiren's attendance area also includes mill 
tarv dependent vouth from Kirtland ,\ir 
I'orce Base as well as st udents from l-'oiu' 
1 litis, one of t he cit \ 's more piominetit , 
'.iliper class subinbs, 

Ot'tlie''02 students iii the school approxi 
matelv SS'^are t'rom ethnic miiiorit\ 
uroups 41''<' 1 lispanic, ''.T'/^. Nat i\ e .\meri 
cati,7,VX. M rican Americati. and 4.2'X. 
Pacil ic .-\siiui, .-Mmiist ) VX, o\ i he lamilie- in 
the attendance area i\-port an aiiinial in 
come ot' less i li;in SUHHMl but a subsi mu ial 
ininorit o\i'r 7'.Vi, ha\'e incotiies in i-\eess oi 
SSO.OOO. Almost HVX.ot tliesiudeiitsiit \an 
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lUirc'ii lOiiK' I roin >iiv4l(.'-c)arc'nt homo. The 
1901-1'A)2 iiiohilirv rate Km- tlu' h IhxiI \s■a^ 

The t ree Uiiich (irouram ^er\■e^ 52,-|')(i 
of the >tudeiit> in rlie n hool. Oiie-t h\\\\ ot' 
the sttkieiir ixipulatioii is eiiyihle tor Chap- 
ter i (Readiiiy>>er\ ice-< due to low te>t ami 
eias>ro(.iiii pertorinaiue. 

\'aii iUireii i> coni[xiveLi ot tiiree >ellooi^ 
wit liiii a selioiii, eacli wit h dit'terciit M'lied- 
tiles, separate itiiu'h times, and separate 
facilities. The>e >iiialler "h Iioo1>' enable 
^tudeIlts and t'acult\' to know each other 
better and feel saler. Limited Hnyli^h Profi 
eienev (l.HP), C hapter 1. and special educa- 
tion pro>:ram^ inte'jrate ^tULients into 
izeneral classes. 



Program Components: 

The C'tirriciiUim qtiides aiui suiiporis qual 
itv instruction bv 

1) pro\ idinu a literacv- based curricu 
lum. 

2) sctri'iiu hiuh expectations. 

i) usinu alternat i\C' wavs to demon 
strate masterv of knowledue. 

4) prox idint; flexible, rele\ ant learniiii.: 
experience to allow tor t lie (.ii\'ersit v 
of its students 

5) eiicourayinu curiosit v, 

(i) (iromotinu a liesire to learn. aiKi 
7) de\elopiiiu sC'lf Liiscipline. 
Foreign Languages 

\'an iTuren (.ifters more lormal and informal 
lamjuaue instruction than anv other school 
in the dist rict because of their global cur- 
ricular em}ihasis. Spanish is tauuht as an 
elect i\ e course at all urade le\els, Irench is 
tauqht as a mini course to all sixth traders. 
Introduction to I.anuuaues, which incluLies 
four nine-week cinuses (Mult ii ult ural 
C'ommunicat ion, ( ierman, I reiich. and 
Spanish) is offered lo eiuht !i uraders, FinalU. 
because of t he [iredominance ol (.'cond 
hinmiaqes at \ an Huren, manv st udent s 
reach each other laimuaizes, Demonstrations 
ol t he \ alue of lanuuaue learninu occur 
Ihrouuh the morninu news, mullilinuual 
communii at ion to (larent s, mult ilinuual 



posters, and stafi' members' Use of manv 
laniziia'jes. 

Tlie Chapter 1 program has been Liesi^ned to 
meet the needs of miire students by impact - 
inu the stuiient assessment procedtnes and 
instructional methodoloyv thioutjh the use 
of a. half-time Support for histrucrional 
I)e\ elopment (SID) position, This position 
also prompted the de\elopment of the 
literacy team (Cliapter I personnel, Multi 
learning C'enter staff, literacy coiirdina- 
tor, technolo'4\' specialist, and bilingual/ LHP 
coordinator). This yrtuip is represented on 
the indi\iLiual scliool teams by tlie literacy 
coordinator or the Chapter I readiiv^ teacher. 

The literacy coordinator and the Cha[iter I 
readitisj; teacher ha\e many responsibilities; 
I)articipatimj; in the Lie\elopment of curricu- 
lum, locatiuiz and/ or de\'elopiniz materials, 
crearinu assessment toiMsfor particular units 
of study, proN'idinu current research and 
literature, and teaminu with staff to nuKiel 
or demonstrate a part icular technique that 
is effecti\'e for Chapter I or at -risk students. 
In addition, these twci indi\ idiials are 
preparing a st rateizies notebook to assist 
teachers in workinu with t lieir ar-risk 
(lopulations, Thev aKo coordinate all the 
literacy acri\ ities for thesi hool with the 
assistance of the literacy team. The team aNo 
works to de\ elop aiKi present workshops to 
the staff after school to^i\ e detailed infor- 
mation about how to work with CliaiUer 1. 
l.hP, or other at risk stULients. 

The second asjiect of the Chapter I position 
is the operation ot Students Ha\'ini: a Read- 
iim F-xperience (SH,\RK). Students are 
trained to be tutor> in the areas of readinu 
and writinu Usino a literature-baseLi or 
whole lantzuaye a}iC)ro,ich. ,-\s part of t heir 
regular class schedule, these tutors are 
assiijiu'Li to work witli at -risk 
kindergarteners and first graders at limerson 
1-lementary School. DuriiiL; the school \ ear 
t he tutors recei\ e instruction in theory and 
met hoLis, de\ eloii unit plans ami materials, 
ami e\ aluate their st udent s' pirouress t liree 
da\ s per week, Iwiie a week. tortN ininute 
t utor sc'ssimis are heiii at the elementar\' 
school. The tutors are traiisportCLi \o the 
element ary si hool b\ bu . 

I imiteii linulish Proficiency stuiients reici\c' 
t-nulisli as a Second 1 aniiua.ij;e (1:S1 ) sima ices 
and suc)i)orl spec ifii all\' throuuh the bilin 
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^Uiil Proiiram iiiui iiitt'qrariM'lv tliiouiihout 
\'aii Burtii's curiiculuni. liisriuitioiial 
si latci^ics iiuiudc haiul^-on ami maiiipula- 
ri\ (.' act i\'iri(.'s, !-iiij;h interest \ isual>, loU- 
plaviii^, total phv>ii.al response, i^aiues, and 
peer tutorinq. Bilingual and slu'lfered soeial 
studies, math, and scienee elasscs are ot'rered. 
l^euinninii l:ni4li>h speakiim students are 
(Maeed in inrensi\ e laiiiiuaye sui)porr elasscs, 
Interniediate le\el students are iiiaiii- 
streanied into some i^eneral education 
1. lass(.'s, .Ad\aneed Hnylish spcakini: students 
are inteyrated tullv into the yeneral student 
population with the HSl. teacher t'oUowinii 
rhe ueneral lanyua^^e arts currieuluni ad- 
justed to ESI, needs. LHP students are identi 
tied usine; rhe Lanyua^e .Assessment Seale 
(1..AS), readinu eoni(")rehension and wririnu 
srak s, and teacher recommendations. Stu 
denr [irouress is monitored throuuh role 
plavimj, or;;! discussions, indi\ idual mid 
iiroup [iresentatioiis, i.jui;;es, and \ ideorapini:. 

The [Hirpose of \ an Buren's literacy team 
was ro restructure ttie lihrarv lo become a 
21si ( "eiii ur\ Multilearniim Center (MLO 
wliere students i.ould access intormation \ ia 
print material and eurreni technoloev. The 
Ml.C has been desimied around curriculum 
cviiters w here all m.iter'als (lertainiiii: lo 
that curriculum ha\e been urouiU'd. The 
Arts and l iterature, Nx ial Seieiiee. and 
Science and Technoloi:\' eurrii ulum eenters 
e.ich contain books rele\ani lothai area ot 
si utiv and reterence books sueli as almanacs, 
t'licvclopedias, and dii I ionarie-. The com 
(niler eenler is i hr core ot' t hese curriculum 
areas. } iere st udeni s i. an access resources and 
us(.' word proeessiim to (iroduce research 
(laix'rs. Si udents aUo l"ia\e access to (T ) Rom 
(■iKA cloiiedias, elect ronic new siiaiu'i s. uiii 
\ ersjiv eard ealalouues, ,nui inter national 
communii at ion. The addition ol' \ CRs. 
moniiors, and listeniiiu stations lo these 
I urriculum centers tun lier enhances i he 
abilii \ ot' si udents to ret rie\t' inform, it ion 
I'look elubsand liierac\ bas^u prooiaiiis 
rncoinaiie readinu lor inloi iniH ion and 
leereal ion 



native American Context: 

i br i iool wii bin a si 1 lool . oiu rpi rih on r 
aue;- poisoiiai relai ioiishii^- l^i. i w rt n Mali 
and si udcnl s 1 he n -uli is i hai si ud( iii s 



talents are recognized and celebrated, and 
tliev ha\e a sense ol' ideiitirv within i he 
sc hool, Students deli\ er t he I'ledije ol .\lle 
eiance in their laimuaye. (ieneral education 
[Placement on a ream is done bv parent/ 
student choice. Special tducat ion. inclutliim 
gifted, Chapter I, and LKB students (.juaiil'v 
for programs rhrouuh rest ine; as required b\' 
district, state, and tederal izuidelines. Since 
teaming is a priority, resource teachers 
Ix'CiMiie learninu six'cialists and ueneral 
education teacliers become content special- 
ists, 

l.HP and (Tiapter 1 studenrs and teachers are 
are included in general education class 
rooms as are their teachers. Students mo\e 
reyularly amoim uroups t houuh they s(iend 
much of their da\ with members of their 
team, a heteroyeneous uroup of si udent s. 
1 )urini: mini-classes held each dav, st udent s 
cross team boundaries. Manv students aNo 
crosst;rade le\els bv tutorinu elemeniar\ 
st udents at one of t heir feeder -cb.ooN or 
students on their caminis. In addition, 
studentsean (nirl iciixite in their rutorinu/ 
meriiorinu [■)roi:ram, their 1 iomework (Tub. 
or lunch I ime readinu yroups. I'iiially i heir 
c ounselors address ijroiii")s of srucleni s \\ lu' 
ha\'e been ideni ified as lia\ ine common 
ccMU-eriis. 

W rilers' woikshoi\ which is i ladil ionalU 
tauuht in iht' lanuuaue/liieratuic chisst'-. js 
beiiiu ut ilized in oi her disciiilines siu h ,is 
mat h and scieiu e. The conteiii Icm w rii im: is 
different, but t he [Mcxess is (he same. Cuid 
inu si udeni s to i ake a metacoiznii i \ e look ai 
their own thinking in the form of t heir 
writinu has cross conleiit belief il s, 1 la\ inu 
children edit i he writ iiiu of i heir peers <_:i\ c's 
I hem praci ice wil li feedbac k t hat de\ elo'i^ 
in c omc)le\it \' cn ei I iine and a sense ot 
authoril V w liich moli\ ates lliem io w rite 
well, and more often. 1 1:1' stuck'iiis are 
imohcd in intra school media b\ l^'inu 
announcei s on \ an fUireii New s aiul b\ 
In inu graphic art isi s ck'siunini: muli ilinuuai 
\ isuals, I he M'ai biHik supixM t s I Id' si udeni ■ 
t lirouuli sect ions de\ iMed I o t he kali nuual/ 
1 Id' I'ro'jram and totlu' siudeni-' wiiiini: 
and art, 1 h Us 1 I k si udt'iiis noi onl\ rt ct'i\ e 
siu'cifii sei \ ices and supporl . I he\ lei urn I o 
I lu' 'general -i udeni popuiai ion mnli ii u! 
I uial eiirichmeni 
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Results/Documentation: 

Tesrs like the I'iers-Harris Selt'-Esreein ln\eii 
torv and the l.anijuatie Assessment Scale and 
Skills Inventory (LASSl), as well as a \ arietv 
of academic assessments such as ijrade point 
a\era'4es ha\ e indicated the et't'ecti\ eness and 
success of their multifaceted proizram. 

The LEP proizram is effectiv e because stu- 
dents receiv e awards, earn good grades, are 
on the honor roll, ha\ e gcuid attendance, 
and demonstrate nioti\ ation and commit- 
ment to school. Staff and administration 
recognize LHP, students hv making positive 
comments and rccjuesting students as 
classroom assistants. LEP students help with 
and participate in the annual hiternational 
Fiesta, Humanities Fair, and I 'ni\ ersitv of 
New Mexico (I NM) hiternational student 
\'isitations. 

Teams e\ aluafe their performance and the 
performance of their children on a theme- 
hv theme basis. Through the e\ aluation of 
attendance, student motivation, outcome^ 
based on \ ideo and audio tapin'j>, dailv 



[larticipation, student e\aluation>, parent 
input, and teacher ev aluations \ an Buren 
learns of their strengths and weaknesses. On 
a n hool-wide basis \ an Buren staff annu- 
allv re\'iew their cjualitv indicator data; 
school climate sur\ ev results, average dailv 
attendance; before-and-after-school acti\ itv 
attendance; grade point av erages; parent and 
community in\ol\ ement; major discipline 
referrals; counseling office activities- 
student conferences, parent conferences, 
staff conferences, group sessions, classes 
taught, and home \ isits; Piers-Harris Self- 
Esteem ln\ entor\'. New Mexico Portfolio 
Writing Assessment and Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills results. I'sing this data, the \'an Buren 
staff build on their strengths and transform 
their weaknesses in the C urriculum and 
Staff l)e\ elopment Committee's program 
planning process. W hile \'an Buren is im- 
pressed with their recent student and 
proeram in.licators of success, the long-term 
success of their students will he --een with 
claritv as thev enter hit'h >chool. remain 
t here, and graduate. 
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West Anchorage MIgh School 



Program Goals: 

West Ancl-ioraize Hit:h Sc hool bfijiiii rotriu - 
turiiii: the cuniL-uluni to rispoiKl to the 
LUlrural di\crsirv, coninuinlL-ation prob- 
li'ins. dysfunctional tainilii's, and transient 
iiatiire of its students. The staff at \\'e<t 
Anehoraize Hiizh School ha> redefined the 
terni "at-risk" and ha> beuuii to see di\ er>itv 
a> a strength not a weakness. The \ ision of 
West is to offer an en\ ironinent and cur- 
ricukun that encompasses the whole stu - 
dent: intellectuallv, socially and economi- 
cally Cioals and objecti\es are deri\ed from 
this \ ision. These eoals and ohiecti\ es are 
re\ iewed vearly throuuh a process that 
in\ol\ es staff, parent>. and students. 1 he 
result is a concise product that is shared 
with parents, students and the communitv. 
West Anchoraiie Hiuli School sees ir^elf as a 
unique conimunitv of learners in an educa- 
tional ein ironiiient that is successfully 
addressinii change by chanizinu. 




Contact Mame: 

Dr. Lance S. Bowie 

School Mame: 

West Anchorage High SchocM 

Address: 

17(X1 Hillcrest Driyc 
Anchorage, Alaska W517 

Phone Mumber: 

(907) 274-2.502 

Fan number: 

(907) 272-6176 

Program Recognition: 

1992. 1993 Blue Ribbon Schools. 
\ '.S. Department of Hducation 



national Education Goals 
for Annerican Indians and 
Alaska hatives: 

CiO.M 4 (Student .\cademic Achie\ enieni )- 
By the vear 2000e\erv Nati\e student w ill 
demonstrate masterv of Hn^lish. mathemat- 
ics, scieiice, history, ueourapliv, and other 
challenuiim academic skills neccssarv tor aii 
educated citi:enry 



Demographics: 

West .\nchoraue Hiuh School opened in 
l"-'5); it is the oldest hiiih si^-hool iii the cit\' of 
.Anchoraiie. It > iiUo now the sniallest o! six 
area b.iuh schools, and has about l,)00stu 
deiits. it clearlv typifies a larue urbaii sL'(.ond- 
arv stinxM which is e\perienciiie draniatic 
transition, in 1< 'SO, 70''(. of the student 
population was Caucasian, now almost half 
of the students are menibers of a minorit v. 
About 1 VX) are American Indian or \ati\ e 
.-Xlaskan and UVX> Asian or Pacific Isl.inder. 
Thirtv-sL'\ en difterent languages are spoken 
bv thi> minoritv populatioii. Conseciuentlv, 
teachers wci' led to seek methodologies, 
strateuies, and content that addressed the 
\ arietv of learning st vies and Picedsot a 
multi-ethnic population which has become 
increasingly transiein. 

Tour or fi\ e vears auo. W est .-Xnchorage tliuh 
School w as t houuht ot as a selnxil that was 
dvii^ ' lndi\ iduals did not eiijov teachinu 
then, ni^r did students enjov learnini: there 
There was e\ idence of low morale, student 
imrest, and a decline in parent in\ ol\-ement. 
Now, this has all ehanized. One re\ iewer 
tiescribed it as a "classic example of a turned 
around sehool." it is now thou'jht as an 
inner cii v school "on the nun e ' The facuit \. 
parents, iUKt st udents elearlv understand 
their mission, thev now kntnv what thev 
want and I he hard work it will take to eel 
there. 1 he\' ha\i' demoiist rated to the 
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coinnuiiiitv llu'ir (.■omiiiitincnt iis (.'\ ideiu'cd 
hv the k'arniniz arinosplu'iL' and posit i\ c 
results aeadeniiealU, 



Program Components: 

0\'erall,rhe basic curriculum isdri\'en hv 
the school district's proiirain ot studies with 
courses in Uiiizlish, mathematics, science, 
social studies, and foreitjn lanizuauies. Each of 
these is described below in \ erv umeral 
terms. 

English 

The Enizli>h Department lias made e\tensi\e 
efforts to address the needs of t he cult urallv 
di\erse student bodv. There is an increasini; 
emphasis on literature that [iositi\elv 
deiMCtsthe cultures of minority students, 
both in the reuular Eivjlish curriculum and 
in s[U'ciali;ed courses like Literature of the 
North and Multicultural Literature. W ritiim 
is emphasi:ed in all Ln'jlish courses and 
writing; clasS' make f reciuent use of the Mac 
(irant Lab and the new computer labs 
Hiizher-order thinkinu! skills, which are a 
[tart of most Lnizlish classes. recei\ e [tarticu- 
lar emphasis in [lonors Knulish. .-XdN atu'ed 
Placement Eivjlisj-i, Mvtholoizv. Debate. 
C"reati\e W ritini;. and .■VdN'anceci Comc>osi 
rions. Three vears auo, the HivjliMi and 
science departments created a joint [irouram 
that emphasires the Use of technolouv. I bis 
vear, teachers created a new diama course 
that focuscson students writiim and pro 
ducinu their o\\ ii pla\ s. 

Mathematics 

The math department is mo\ inL: toward the 
uoal of iniplementinu the National Council 
of Teachers of Marhetiiatics (NC'TM) ^tan- 
dards for the teachinu of mathematics. The 
teachers role is to act as resource and siuW\v. 
Calculators and computers are incorporated 
into all classes. The curriculum has been 
expanded lo include probabilii v. st;itistics, 
mat ri\ maniinilation. [iroblem sol\ iiii:, 
crit ical t hinkini:, and real life aitplicai ions. 

Science 

1 he sc if I ice dt'part iiu'iil recomiires 1 he lU't'd 
tvi pro\ ide a riuoroiis s^it iu e proui.im with 
(he exiH'ciation that all students will siu 
I t'ed 1 his dt'part mt'iit h,is \w\\ recouniu'd 
at iIh' national, siatt', and local U'\el lor i^^ 
e\i t'lk'iu e in dt'NX'lopiiiL; a tt'chnoloi^v basrd 
int curat ed si. inice/ lanuuam' arts curricuUim 
and for a si hool wide rec\ clinu pros.:r,im 



Social Studies 

The \ arious social studies courses al \\ est 
.\nchoraije High School encouraije students 
to draw conclusions and make predictions, 
comparisons, and inference*. Because of the 
cultural di\'ersitv of the students, all courses 
emphasize the contributions of minorii ifN 
in our society. The department has also telt 
the need to include more izeography to 
better prepare students for a ijlobal society. 
Students now are taught both physical and 
cultural geography around the fi\'e basic 
themes de\eloped hv the National Council 
for (iec^graphic Education and the National 
(ieographic Society. 

Foreign Languages 

This de[iartment has grown witli the de- 
mands of the school and community. The 
program offers courses in six languages 
inchiding llussian, lapancse. and Chinese. 
Close ties exist between t his department and 
the English as a Second Language program. 

Other 

The technology education prouram has been 
t rend-setting. The Technology lab has also 
been Used to train educators throughout 
.■\laska and was the demonstration site for 
an international symposium in b'"2. 

Mativ/e American Content: 

As our society continualU changes, so must 
our schools. Creati\ e ways to ensure aca- 
demic and social learninu are continually 
souuht, implemented, and e\ aluated at West 
.-\nchorage High Schoc^l. The commitnu'nt 
to pro\ ide both a posit i\ e school em iron 
ment and effecti\ e learning experience is 
undertaken by the school leadership, the 
Itarents and community, the stafi'. and the 
students. .Among the chaivjes are se\ eral 
new programs and approaches designed to 
meet the academic and social needs of 

s| Udt'llt s; 

ll New time sched.ule. .illowinL; for all 
classes to met't loivjer as well as 
before and after t he remi'ar school 
day; 

}] I be \l,u ( irant 1 ab. which is a 
lechnoloijN' lab I hat pro\ ides a 
st iimilat inu intt'rdisciplinary le.irn 
inu en \ iron ment . ll operates much 
like a librar\ : 
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)) Tlu' W'ol Aciidfiiu' tor niiilh uiadr 
sludcnts which (.'iiiphasiztN an 
intcrdiH-iplinarv tht'iiu'- based 
approac h. lii addition, it ciH'oiirayr^ 
iiiU'ra(. li\ (.' and (.oopt-ral i\ (.■ k'arninu 
amoni; it> stud(.'nt> and iht.' um' ot 
U'1,'1 noloqv; 

4) Ihv \M\\v l:dikalioii Proyrani/ The 
Lfarniivj; Place which pro\ idc> a 
••iiial! school approach within the 
lar'jcr n hool conlcxt. It (.■iiipha>i;(.'> 
\ali\ c hcrilam' and cult urai \ ahH's 
and a camaraderie ainony 
>tudenlsand with the Nati\e com 
DUinitv. A tutorial a>>i>tance pro 
'jram i> ottered on an elect i\ e ha>i> 
ar.d cultural roourci' e\pert> are aKo 
a\ ailahle in t he area^ ot' art, contem 
[lorarv is^ue>, nati\ e dance, and 
Nati\e Youth 01vmpic> to >upple- 
\\K nt t he dav to dav act i\ it ie^; 

T) C'C'inmit meiit to technoloi:\' a> a tool 
tor litelonu learninu and tor t unc- 
rioninu in t he 2Nt ci'nturv, .A cear 
loim >cliool-wide >tudv resulted in a 
t hree pha^e technological plan 
incorporatinu interlinkinu network>; 
and 

0) New per>pecti\ e ot' the "whole cliild" 
and the "whole education" where the 
t'ocus tend> to he on commonalitv 
rather tiian ditt'ereiice, on the inter- 
relatedness rather than tlie separate 
ness of curriculum, on cooperation 
and hcalthv competition rather than 
on indi\-idualitv and liarmtul 
competition, on acti\ e ratlu'r than 
pas>i\'e learninu, on inclusion rather 
tlian exclusion, and on creati\'itv 
rather than cont'ormitv. This new 
perspecti\'e permeates dailv decisions 
related to curriculum, statt'inu, space 



ut ilization, orijanizat ion, and alloca 
tion ot resources. 



Results/Documentation: 

Kle\enth e;rade studcMUs are yix en the Tests 
ot' .\chie\ ement and I'roticieiu v (T.-\P), 
published hv Ri\erside I'uhlishinu Com 
[lanv, as a state test in readintj, written 
expression, and mathematics. I'or the past 
seNcral \'ears, mean NCH scores t'or all t hree 
areas ha\ e been abo\ e SlV Mean scores tor 
students takiiuj; the SAT test are o\cr 400 in 
both math and \ erbal areas. Dailv student 
att endance is about '*2'X.. Thi' number ot' 
students iinoKed in serious disciplinar\ 
incidents is ;ihout h%. There has been a 
substantial reduction in thedropout rate 
t rom h'''l; it dropped I'rom 10.<»'X, to T.^'^X.. 
Fhis can be attributed to creat inu a sense ot 
team work and accountabilit\' 

W ith the input ot' teachers, students, par 
ents, and t lie business communit w t he 
scluHil has identit'ied specific izoals to target 
and each \ ear major accomplishments are 
occurring, C'ommunicat ion and net workiny 
amonu staff has iticreased.demciiist rated bv 
the fact that se\eral cooperati\ e urants ha\ e 
been initiated and awarded causitii; dra 
Diatic impact on this school mo\ iiuj! into the 
21st Cent urv. The use of cooperat i\ e learnimj 
across the curriculum has reinforced the 
ad\ antaues of ha\ iim a dixcrse student 
population. 

Parental iinohement has increased in this 
school. A conscientious effort to hrinjj 
parents into the school and keep theni 
int'ormed of programs and concerns has 
been met with threat success. Parents work 
ini; durimj; the school dav in ihiscompre 
hensi\ e hiyh school is not an unusual siyht. 
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Matlonal Education Goals 
for American Indians 
and Alaska Natives 



I'sinu rlic President's six Nariona! Edueatiim Cioals as a toundarioii, the Indian Nations At 
Risk Task Foive established a set often educational uoalsto^uide the iniproveiiient ot all 
federal, tribal, pri\ ate, and publie schools that ser\ e American Indians and Alaska Nati\ e> and 
their conmuinities; 

C30AL 1: Readiness for School 

Bv the vear 2000 all Nafi\'e children will ha\e access to earlv childhood education iiroyranis 
that pro\-idefhe lani^uai^e, social, physical, spiritual, and cultural foundations t hev need to 
succeed in >chool and to reach their full potential as adult>, 

C30AL 2: Maintain Mativ/e Languages and Cultures 

Bv the vear 2000 all schools will offer Native students the opporfunitv to maintain and 
de\elop their tribal lansuai^o and will create a nuiUicultural en\ ironnient that enhances 
the inanv cultures represeiited in the school, 

C30AL3: Literacy 

Bv the vear 2000 all Nati\e children in nhool will be literate in the laiiuuaue skilN ai^propri 
atefor their indi\ idual levels of de\elo(iinent, Thev will be competent in their Hnulish oral, 
readiny. listening:;, and writing skills. 

GOAL 4: Student Acadennic Achievennent 

Bv the vear 2000e\ erv Nati\'e student will demonstrate masterv ■ f l-iiizlisb, mat hematics, 
science, historv. yeoi^raphv, and ot her challenyini: academic skiKs necessarv for an educated 
citizenrv 

C30AL 5: High School Graduation 

Bv the vear 2000 all Native students capable of completimz hii;h school will graduate, Thev 
w ill demonstrate ci\ ic, social, creati\e, and critical thinkiivj; skills necessar\- for ethical, moral, 
and ri'sponsible citizenship and important in modern tribal, national, and world societies, 

GOAL 6: High-Quality Mativ/e and non-Mativ/e School 
Personnel 

Bv the \ ear 2(HHMhe numbers ot' Nati\e educatois will double, and the colli'ms aiid uiii\ersi 
ties that train the nation's teachers will ilevelopa curriculum that pre(iares teachers to work 
effect i\i'lv with the \ ariet v of cultures, includinu the Niiti\e cultures, t bat arcscrxed bv 
schools, 

GOAL 7: Safe and Alcohol-Free and Drug-Free schools 

Bv the vear 2(HHU"\'erv school responsible for I'ducat iniz Nati\e studi'nts will hi' t ri'i' ot aico 
hoi and druus and will pro\ iile s;ifc facilitii's and an en\ ironmi'iit conducti\ i' to k'arniiiu. 
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GOAL 8: Adult Education and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000 everv Native adult will have the opportunity to he literate and to ohtain the 
necessary academic, \ ocational, and technical skills and knowledge needed to gain ineaninj^- 
t'ul employment and to exercise the rights and responsibilities of tribal and national citizen- 
ship. 

GOAL 9: Restructuring Schools 

By the year 2000school:-,serving Native children will be restructured to effectively meet the 
academic, cultural, spiritual, and social needs of students for de\elopinti strong, healthy, self- 
suf f icien t com mu n if ies. 

GOAL 10: Parental, Community, and Tribal Partnerships 

By the year 2000 everv schcx)l responsible for educating Native students will provide oppor- 
tunities for Native parents and tribal leaders to help plan and evaluate the governance, 
operation, and performance of their educational programs. 
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Indian America Goals 2000 



1. Schoo! Readiness 

Bv the vcar 2000. American Indian and Alaska Nariw (.hildren will srait n hool readv to 
lea i n. 

2. High School Completion 

Bv the vear 2000, the high school graduarion rate for American Indian and Alaska Nati\ e 
students will increase to at least 00 percent. 

3. Student Achievement and Citizenship 

Bv the vear 2000, American Indian and Alaska Nati\ e students will lea\e t:rade> four, eiij;hr, 
and rweh e ha\ ing demonstrated competency in English, marhemarics, science, history, and 
ueot^raph Viand schools will ensure that all srudeni s learn to use their minds well and are 
prepared for responsible citizenship, further learnintz, and priuiucri\ e emplovnient. 

4. Science and Mathematics 

Bv the year 2000, American Indian and Alaska Nati\e students will be amonu the first in the 
cmuitrv in science and mathematics achievement. 

5. Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

Bv the vear 2000, American Indian and Alaska Nari\e students will be literate and poN>e» the 
knowledt^e and skills necessarv to compete in a ijlobal economv and e\erci>e t heir rii^htN and 
responsihilirie> of citizenship. 

6. Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 

Bv the vear 2000. e\erv school responsible for educarinij; Atvierican Indian and Alaska Nati\e 
students will he free c^f druijN and violence and will offer a disciplined etn ironment conduc 
ri\e to learnint!;. 

7. Tribal Government, Language, and Culture 

Bv the year 2000, American Indian and Alaska Nati\ e students will be pro\ ided theopportu 
nitv to maintain and enrich their tribal languaue and culture. 

8. Safe, Adequate School Facilities 

lU' the year 2000, all schools educating American Indian and Alaska Nati\ e Ntudents will 
meet applicable health and Nafetv codes, 

9. Professional Development 

Bv the year 2000, the Ikireau's reaching force will have acce>> to prograniN for the continued 
improwment of their profeN>ional skilKand theopportunit v loac(iiiire the knowledge and 
skills needed to instruct and prepare all st udenl> for t he next centiirv 

10. Parental Involvement 

By the year 2000,e\erv Nchool will promote pari nei>liip> that will itu rcaNe parental in\ ol\e 
ment and part icip.it ion in protnc^t ing t he Mn ial, emot ional. and academic growt h of children. 
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Accordint^ lo tlu' new natiiMVdl goals, bv the vear 2000; 

1) All children will begin school ready lo learn; 

2) ^'0 percent of high school seniors will graduate; 

I) Students will be promoted from the fourth, eighth, and twelfth grades after 
demonstrating conipetencv in English, mathematics, science, arts, foreign lan- 
guages, ci\'ic and government, history, geography, and economics; 

4) I'.S. students will be first in the world in math and science achie\ement; 

5) All Americans will be literate and posses^ ; he skills needed to complete in the 
international econiMiiv and be responsible citi:en>; 

(■)) American scliools will be free of drugs, gun^, alcoliol. and \ iiMcnce and will offer 
students an en\ ironment conducti\ e to learning; 

7) The nation's teachers will ha\ e access to the profes>ional de\ elopmenr needed to 
help them prepare all their students for the 21st cenrurv; and 

H) E\ ery school will promote programs that will increase parents' participation in 
the six'ial, emotional, and academic grmvth c>f their children,' 



'f'jiu<itinn/)<u/-v, April ^,1''<*4 
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Lab Metworh 




Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc. (AEL) 

P.O.Box 1348 
Charleston, \\ \' 25325 
( 304) 347-0400 
(800) 344-6fi46(in\\ \ ) 
(800) 624-^M20 (outside \\ \ ) 



Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research (FWL) 

730 Harrison Street 
SanFranciseo,C-.-\ <)4107-1242 
(415) 565-3000 

Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory (McREL) 

Ik'nvcr Oificc. 
2550 S. Parker Road 
Suite 500 
A\urora, CO 80014 
(')0 3) 337-0<)<)0 
K'dnsu.s ( ]it\ C 

3100 Broad .vav. Suite 20" 
Kansas Citv. MO (i4111 
(Sl(i)75(v24iM 



Morth Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory (I1CREL) 

IQOOSprint^ Road 
Suite 300 

Oak Brook, 11. 60521 
(70S) 571-4700 
(800) 356-2735 

Morthwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (MWREL) 

101 S\V Main Street 
Suite 500 

Portland, OR <)72(H 
(503) 275-9500 

Pacific Regional Educational 

Laboratory (PREL) 

1164 Bisllop Street 
Suite 140<) 
Honolulu. HI <)68n 
(8iVS) 5^2 l<>00 
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Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Improvement of the 
northeast and Islands (ME&I) 

300 Bricksrone Square 
Swire 950 

Andover.MA 01810 
(508) 470-0098 
(800) M7-4200 



(910) 334-3211 
(800)7 5 5-3277 



(ireeiisboro, NC" 27435-5367 



Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory (SEDL) 

211 Easr Seven rh Srreer 
Ausrin.TX 78701 
(5l2)47(v(>8(>l 



N'ort/i (.'.aralina Office: 
rniversity of Norrh Carolina at 



Cireensboro 
?.0. Box 53(>7 



Research for Better Schools, 
Inc. (RBS) 



444 Norrh Third Srreer 
Philadelphia, PA 1912 3-4107 
(215) 574-9300 



SouthEastern Regional Vision 
for Education (SERVE) 

Fhnida Office: 

345Sourh Mamiolia Drive 

Suirel)-23 

Tallahassee, I- 1. 32301-2950 
(904) (>71 -(HHH) 
(800) 352-6001 



The Regional Educational Laboratory lletworK 

Duriiitj rhe nearly rhree decades since rheir inceprion, rhe re,£]!ional educarional lalxuatories 
(funded by rhe Office of Educarional Research and Improvement, l.',S. Deparrinenr of Hduca- 
rion) have punen ro be valuable resources in rheir regions. Each laborarory idenrifies re- 
gional needs and develops resources ro help meer rheni. In cooperariim wirh parrners in rhe 
srare and inreriiiediare educarion agencies, universiries, professional assixiations, foundarions, 
business, and social service agencies, rhe lalxirariMies prin ide programs and services to schoiils 
and others uxirking to iinprine educarion. 

in 1992, rhe Regional Educational [,aboratiirv Network was established in recognition oi' the 
grinving need fiir coindinated naticMial responses to America's educational challenges and the 
[x^tent ial of the laboratories for working collaboratively tii help meet thi> need. .All ten have 
joined ti>gether to formali: , consolidate, and extend t heir capacity to ai t as a national system. 

The M rucairc \or achieving this goal i> a ; of collaborative priiject>, staffed and supported bv 
all or a subset i^' the regiiMial laboranuies. liach project has an iiriginating (i^r "lead") laboratory 
wliii h provides a project ciuHdinatiM'. The coiudinator forms a steering committee (called the 
design team) to shape the project plan and activities. Collalxuating lalxuatories tiien pun'ide 
one or more staff. Usual I v part-time, to help carry out tiie project. 

"1 he content emphases of t lie priijects are ma.t hematics and science, communical ions devel 
opmen't, svsteiii building, and underserved pi^pulaticnis. Examples in' current prt\iect ti^pics 
are alteiiial i\e assessment database, prcn'es>^ional dcveUipnient toiilkit. Native .Xmerican 
educat ion priMnising practices, teaching cases professiiMii'l development, multimedia sclnx^l 
improv ement resource svsicm, urban and earlv childluxxl net wi^ks, and sharing priMiiising 
and proven pract ices. In inidit iiMi, t lie laboratories iiave developeii a national telccoiiiinuni 
cations net work, wiierein eac h is a mxleon the Internet. Databases. communicat ion links, 
atui otiier services are av ailable \or si lnxil improvement. 

I his publicat ion is one priKliut in the Regional Eduiat iiMial I aboratorv Net work I'or tin 're 
informal ion, please contact t he laboratorv in vour regiiin. 
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Agencies/Recognition 
Programs 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Outstanding Schools 
Programs, 1993 

In 1W3, the Branch of Elementary and 
Secondary Education at the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs contacted staff at each IMA 
school and asked them to nominate pro- 
grams at their schools of 'vhich they were 
proud. Any type of program, whether 
academic, cultural, or otiier was accepted. In 
lieu of specific criteria, each was asked to 
describe what was unique about their 
prcjgram. The programs nominated were 
reviewed and a total of 28 were written up 
in a publication entitled Bureau 0} Indian 
Affairs Outsiandin^ Schoo/.s Pro.^nmi,";, 1^'W3. 



For further information, contact: 

Charles (Jeboe, Chief 
Elementary and Secondary 

Education Programs 
Office of Indian Affairs 
184') C Street N\V 
Mailstop 3.512 
Washington, DC 20240 
(202)219-1129 
Fax; (202)219-058 3 



Blue Ribbon Schools 
Program 

The Blue Ribbon Schools program, created 
in 1992 as a national school iiiiprovemenr 
strategy identifies and honors America's 
outstanding public and priv ate schools 
while encouraging other schools and com- 
munities to look to them for ideas and 
inspiration. Schools that are unusually 
effective in meeting local, state, and national 
goals while educating all o\ their students 
arc i hoscii. The prt^graiii comprises the 
lilementary School Program and t he Sec 
cMuiarv School Program, which are high 
lighted in alternating vears. 



The intent is to effect improveirient 
through the collaborative self-evaluation 
required of local school communities that 
participate. Recognition provides the 
stimulus to continue the pursuit of excel- 
lence with schools serving as role models for 
other schools and comrr.unities wishing to 
provide high quality education for all theii 
students. 

Each state administers its tnvn program for 
selecting public schools to be nominated to 
the national level. The chief state school 
officers make their nominations each year to 
the U.S. Department of Education. The 
number of schtx^ls each state may nominate 
is indexed to that state's population. The 
Council for American Private Education 
nominates private schools, and the officials 
of the Bureau of Indian .Affairs and the 
Department of Defense Schools nominate 
their schools. 

A review panel of 100 outstanding public 
and private school educators, college and 
university staff, state and kxal government 
officials, school board members, parents, the 
education press, medical professionals, 
business representatives, and the general 
public review the nominations. On the basis 
t^f the quality of the application, the mc>st 
promising schools are recommended for a 
site visit. Experienced educators, including 
principals of previously recognized schtxMs, 
conduct a two-day site visit to verify the 
accuracy of the application materials and to 
gather any additional information needed 
by the review panel. The Secretary of Educa- 
tion takes the final recommendations and 
announces the names of the schools selected 
for recognition that vear. 

The following "Condit ioiis of Effective 
Schooling" are considered asi riteria: 

1) leadership. 

2) teai hing en\ ironment. 
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3) curriculum and iii>t ructioii, 

4) student cMiN ironnient, 

5) parent and coniinunitv support, 
and 

(■)) organizational vitality. 

The foUowiniz "Indicators of Success" are 
also considered: 

1) student performance on measures 
of achieNement 

2) dailv student and teachi r atten- 
dance rates, 

3) students' postiiraduate pursuits, 
and 

4) school, staff, and student awards. 



For more information contact: 

r.S. Department of Education 
Recognition Dixision 
Washington, DC 20208-5M5 
(202)21«-214^^ 



EKcmplary Programs In 
Indian Education 

Th? Native American Scholarship f'ounda- 
tion (NASF) seeks out programs ser\ing 
Nati\e American students that set an 
example for others. The Excmplarv pro- 
gram achie\ es its status not hv the pro 
grams, practices, plans, or professional 
development within, but bv the academic 
performance and student outcomes which 
result. Thev begin with a "bottom up" 
approach with parents, teachers, students, 
and counselors in collaboration. The first 
H.vi'tnf'lin'v l'ri),i;7\utis in Ituliiin FilKCiitidn 
Imhlicaiiim. produced in V^'-^i h\ the N.-\Sr, 
contains detailed information on the 12 
programs highlighted 

1 he criteria to he considered an l:\emplarv 
program include sCNcra! elements; 

1) cknowledgment ot the problem, 

2) sc'i priorities for the problems. 



3) \ision, 

4) planning, 

5) commitment, 
restructuring and retraining, 

7) goal setting that is expressed in 
student outcomes, 

8) experimentation, testing, and e\alu- 
ation, 

"^)) outreach, and 

10) expertise. 



For further information, contact: 

Dean Cha\ ers 

Nati\e American Scholarship 

Fund, Inc. 
8200 Mountain Road. N.E. 
Suite 203 

Albuquerque, NM 87110 
(505)2^2-2351 



Office of Indian Education 
Effective Showcase 
Projects 

The Office of Indian Education, Office of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, I '.S. 
Department of Education, awards programs 
of distinction serving Native American 
students. total of seven project winners 
are announced annually at the National 
Indian Education Association (NIEA) con- 
vention. Six of these are formula grant 
projects, one from each Indian Technical 
.Assistance Center region. The seventh is a 
discretionary grant proje.'t selected nation 
wide. 

The criteria for Showcase I'roject select ion 
include effect i\eness in addressing the 
following areas; 

1) one or more of t he ten National 
I'ducatioii (ioals for .-Xmerii an 
Indians and .Alaska Nali\ f.':., 

2) clear and measurable goals and 
object i\es. 
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iktiN ities rhat iire rolared ro projeir 
ijoals and ohjectKcs, 

4) fN'idence ot" staff coininitinoiit to 
project tjoals, 

5) objective data a\ ailable for e\ alua 
tion, 

b) parent/community involveme .r 
throuKbout the school year, 

7) ability to quantitatively and qualita- 
ti\elv \ alidate effect i\eness, 

S) appropriate instructional materials, 
methods and approaches, 

'■'>) efficient use of academic learniiv^ 
time, 

10) closelv monitored siudent proercss, 

11) retiular feedback and reinforcement, 

12) culturally rele\ ant curriculum 
materials used to enhance student 



self-concept and reinforce Indian 
culture and \ alues, 

1 5) excellence recognized and rewarded, 

14) e\ aluation results used for project 
improvement, and 

15) potential for replication. 



For further information, contact: 

Sandra Spauldin^ 
Director of Program Operations 
Office of Indian Education, 
Office of Elementary and 

Secondary Education, 
I '.S. Department of Education 
bOO Independance Ave., SW 
I'BIO 

Portals Room 4 'HX^ 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202)260-1441 
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List of Abrev/latlons/ Acronyms 
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The following ahbreviarions and acronvm> arc found in rhis text: 

ABE - Adult Basic Educ ation 

ABLE - Adult Basic l.earniiig Education 

AEL - Appalachia Educational Laboiatoi \, Inc. 

AEP - Adult Education Hroqiani 

AI/AN- American Indian/ Alaska Nati\c 

AITTP - American Indian Teacher Training Program 

APS Albuquerque Public Schools 

BIA - Bureau of Indian Affairs 

BRS Blue Ribbon Schools 

CDE - C olorado Department of Education 

CSAP - C enter for Substance Abuse Pre\ention 

CTBS • C omprehensi\ e Test of Basic Skills 

EPIE- Exemplarv Programs in Indian Education 

ESL - English as a Second [.anguaye 

FWL l ar West l.aboratorv for FiducatitMial Research 

GED-(ieneral liducational i)e\eU'ipment (test), (ieiieral Educational Diploina (certificate lor 
passing) 

LAS - Language Assessment Scale 

LASSI i.an'juage ,\ssessment S^■■,\\v mui Skills lin entorv 

LEP Limited linglish I'roticieiicv 

LIEC Local Indian l-.ducation C ommittee 
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LNP- l-iiboratorv Network Fro'jrain 

M.Ed. - Mibrer of Education Decree 

McREL- Mki-contineiit Regional Ediuatioiial lahoratvM V 

MRC- Multicultural Resource Center 

NASF - Nati\e Ainericar. Scholarship f-ouiulation 

NCE - Normal Curse Eciui\ alent 

NCREL- North Central Regional Educational Lahoroatorv 

NCTM - National Council of Teachers of Marheinatics 

NE&.I - Regional Laboratory for Educational lnipro\ enient of the Northeast 
and Islands 

NIEA- National Indian Education Association 

NTE - National Teachers' Examination 

NWREL- Northwest Regional Educational l.ahoratorv 

PREL - Pacific Regional Educational Laboratory 

RBS - Research for Iktter Schools, Inc. 

SAT - Scholastic Aptitude Test 

SERVE - SouthEastern Regional \ isioii for Education 

SHARE - St udetus Ha\ ing A Reading Experience 

SID - Support for Instructional l)e\elopment 

SEDL - Southwest Educationl l)e\ elopnient Laboratory 

TABE - Test of Adult Basic Education 

TAP - Test of Achie\ement and I'roficiency 

TNT Project Tradition and Technology 

TSIP Total School lmpro\ement I'rogr.im 

UNM I 'niNersiry of Ni'w Mexico 
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